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BTV's magnet schools at five years Rusty DeWees acts up in jail Foodie fervor in the South End 
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Wednesday, June 12 


IIK 


Main Street Landing Film House 
Movie at 6pm, $5 (available online or at the door) 
100% local buffet dinner by Have Your Cake 
Catering at 7:45pm, $25 
(includes movie; tickets only available online 
until June 10) 

Limited Tickets available! 

Purchase Tickets online at 
www.citymarket.coop 

Presented by City Market, Outdoor Gear Exchange 
and the Skinny Pancake 

All proceeds benefit the Intervale Center 


Cityf) 

Market 



Outdoor Gear Exchange 




Join us for Peak <SSi> 

i~ : Spruce Peak 

^ X P er,enCe5 PERFORMING 


SPRING 2013 ARTS CENTER 


VTartists 


BELLES PINES 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 7:30 PM 

Belle Pines was cooked up by Vermont musicians Lesley 
Grant and Brett Hughes and it turns out they both love 
honky tonk songs, full of the lost and lonesome, bad 
decisions and bad behavior, blurred vision and hope- 
ful redempti on. Now they're harmonizing on those 
songs and sharing the stage with bassist Pat Melvin and 
drummer Sean Preece. 


CAROL ANN JONES QUARTET 
7 SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 7:30 PM 

An up-tempo evening of rock, country, pop, jazz and blues 
^ covering Carol Jones' original songs. Come to listen and plan 
todancel Carol Ann on acousti c guitar and vocals. Will Pat- 
ton on mandolin, steel guitar, dobro and upright bass, Oono 
, Schabner on electric guitar, and Gary Spaulding on cajone. 


Peak VTarti sts Series sponsored by: '+'FARREl-L 


Family 


BURLINGTON CIVIC SYMPHONY 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 7:30 PM 

Music Director Daniel Bruce leads the Burlington 
Civic Symphony in a performance of George 
Gershwin's beloved Rhapsody in Blue. 


Pop 


SONNY LANDRETH 
FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 8:00 PM 

American blues arti st Sonny Landreth is 
best known for his unique slide guitar style, 
simultaneously sliding and fretti ng his Stratocaster 
while tapping, slapping and picking the strings. 
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Sprucf peak _ , , , _ . . , 

r For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 









PFQ 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 




LAWSON’S FINEST LIQUIDS 
& JACK’S ABBY 

COME SEE WHAT HAPPENED AFTER 
J LONG NIGHT OF UNPROTECTED BREWING 

THURSDAY, JUNE 6TH • 4PM-MIDNIGHT 

i _ Vie are bringing you a stellar lineup 



including their smokey maple ' * 

collaboration! 


ifi." 


prohibitionpig.com 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


"_ 9 d 


GUILD 

& COMPANY 


NEW WOOD FIRED MIXED GRILLS 



Drop in anytime for our new mixed grill plates I 
Pork Loin, Roasted Chicken or Sirloin paired with 
your choice of Shrimp, Salmon or Crab Cake. 
Visit our website for our full menu. See you soon! 

GuildandCompany.com 

1633 WILLISTON ROAD. SOUTH BURLINGTON. VT • 802.497.1207 
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high-five. Too slowl 
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BEE PIUS 

Middlebury's 
RonanHowlett 
was felled in the 
National Spelling 

Probably the last 
time he'll ever 
say that word. 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 








Saturday, June 8 th * 9-5pm • 2121 Essex Rd, Williston 

trunk show 



Enter 
to win 

a pair of 
Merrell 
footwear 


MERRELL 


Shop Special Offers at the First Ever Merrell Trunk Show in Vermont 



Free BBQ! 





WEDNESDAY 

/?) nn MainStage 

JULY 10, 7:30 

TICKETS START AT $25 

ONSALE to Flynn members June 1 0 a t 
10 am; geoerai public June 1 4, a 1 1 0 am 

' Fa,r f% »nt **> VPB 

M nuterials copsughl 2013 lourDesign Ctalive Services. 


.FLYNNCENTER.org 





feed back 


DIFFERENT DRUMMER 

Gretchen Parlato just needs to get herself 
another drummer or tell him to play the 
brushes instead [“Finding Her Voice,” 
May 29]. His ticketyticketytickety loud 
rim strikes interfere horribly with her 
beautiful singing. 

James Dylan Rivis 

MONTPELIER 


DUTCH TREAT? 

Interesting piece about the good life in 
the land of Hans Christian Andersen 
[Last 7, “To Live the American Dream, 
Move to Denmark,” May 22]. However, 
before Bemie’s Kroner Kool-Aid gets 
passed around, it's worth noting that 
Denmark has probably the most restric- 
tive immigration, alien registration and 
naturalization laws on the planet. OK, 
maybe North Korea tops die list To 
channel Milton Friedman, the point is: 
You can’t have a welfare state with open 
borders. 

J. Paul Giuliani 

MONTPELIER 

Giuliani is an attorney at McKee 
Giuliani and Cleveland in Montpelier. 


BAGELS. BAGELS! 

My Montreal sweetie almost lives on 
bagels. So of course I had to take him to 
Feldman’s, recommended by all of your 
staff as the best [“The Hole Truth,” May 
IS]. Wow! He thinks they’re the best 
bagels he’s ever had. (Also pleasant staff, 
good books, beautiful tables, fine bath- 
rooms.) This is not an ad; just thanks 
from a reader. 

Sophie Quest 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


MY KIND OF GORE 

Nice piece on Vermont’s 251 Club [“Hit 
the Road,” May 22] and, of course, there 
have been many such articles about it 
over the years. It’s a great organization 
and I’m glad so many have participated, 
including Melanie Considine, who is at- 
tempting to complete all 251 (including 
Lewis) in 365 day s! Kind of like trying to 
hike the entire Long Trail! 

But here’s something for someone to 
attempt: Visit not just all 251 towns, but 
ever)' city/village/hamlet/settlement 
within a town, as well as all the unorga- 
nized gores plus Warner's Grant. No idea 
off the top of my head what that total 
Would be, but it’s staggering. And you 
better have your DeLorme or Jimapco 
atlas with you — forget GPS, since it 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


doesn't work in rural Vermont most of 
the time. 

So let’s not forget all these villages/ 
hamlets/settlements within towns. 
Nothing aggravates me more than a so- 
called “Vermonter” who doesn’t know 
the difference between a town and these 
locations within a town! 

Danny Coane 

MONTPELIER 


SAFE SHORTCUT 

In the article “Bike to the Future" [May 
22], concern for safety is expressed by 
bicyclists who ride between Burlington 
and Fort Ethan Allen due to the need to 
ride on Route 15, billed as “that high- 
speed stretch of roadway.” For the last 18 
months or so, there has been an excellent 
alternative to cycling on Route 15 be- 
tween the west entrance of St Michael’s 
College and Fort Ethan Allen. Simply 
turn left at the light onto campus, follow 
the campus road to the back gate (via 
Canterbury Way on Google map), then 
turn left onto Johnson Ave., which be- 
comes Hegeman Ave. Johnson Ave. used 
to dead end behind Dunkin’ Donuts, 
but the entrance to Camp Johnson was 
pushed to the west to allow Johnson Ave. 
to connect to Hegeman Ave. It’s a nice 
ride; should be a lot safer than fighting 
traffic on Route 15. MapMyRun says it's 
.36 miles longer to go through campus, 
which is no more than a minute or two 
difference. 

Joe Connelly 

BURLINGTON 


A BIKE-FRIENDLIER 

BURLINGTON 

[Re “Bike to the Future,” May 22]; The 
Burlington “Go for Gold” Walk-Bike 
Blueprint is not only an “aspirational" 
document, but a call to action, identify- 
ing areas we need to focus on to make 
our community more friendly for walk- 
ing and biking. Clearly the biggest needs 
are for infrastructure improvements, 
although there are many opportunities 
to improve in other areas, too. It’s true 
that the blueprint does not have specific 
plans in it; our next step is coming up 
with action plans for addressing the 
identified opportunities and needs. 

The new city administration is al- 
ready more vocally supportive of this 
effort than previous administrations. I 
am cautiously optimistic that this will 
actually translate into progress in the 
months and years to come. There are 
certainly many hopeful signs, including 
current projects in which there are op- 
portunities for making real infrastruc- 
ture improvements in the near future, 


for both walking and biking. These in- 
clude PlanBTV, the Railyard Enterprise 
Project, the Waterfront PIAP process, 
the North Avenue Corridor Study and 
discussions about a variety of other im- 
provements around the city. 

Looking ahead, we also need to ad- 
dress some of the tougher infrastruc- 
ture improvements we need, such as 
downtown and Shelburne Street. All 
of these will take continued attention 
and pressure from public officials and 
interested citizens to ensure progress. 
I encourage all interested people to get 
involved in the ongoing efforts above, 
and the Burlington Walk-Bike Council 
(burlingtonwalkbike.org). We meet in 
the basement of City Hall every fourth 
Thursday from 5:30 to 7 pm; our next 
meeting is June 27. 

Erik Brown Brotz 

BURLINGTON 


GUNS CAN BE GOTTEN 

[Re “Many ‘Prohibited Persons' Still 
Have Guns Because Cops Have Nowhere 
to Put Them,” May 8]; This law has been 
around for at least 12 years, and each 



police department should have a safe 
place for the firearms to be placed and 
possibly taken apart. These people get 
hold of them, and no one is safe. Felons 
should also have their homes checked 
out and the articles in question removed. 

Florence Sears 
BURLINGTON 


HIPSTER ILLOGIC 

[Re “Do Flatlander Cows Count as 
Vermont-Raised Meat?" May 1]: Not 
wanting to hurt anyone’s precious feelings 
but the local movement, like the “orgas- 
mic movement," is logically incoherent 


and intrinsically stupid. Is excessive pes- 
ticide use a problem? Well, work on that. 
Better a bit of pesticide use than a farm 
goes under. Do any of you hipster dudes 
actually understand soil nutrient cycles? 
Do any of you hipster dudes actually un- 
derstand the mammalian reproductive 
process? Research is a tool. Use it. 

Gavin Greenewalt 
SHOREHAM 


THE MORE, THE MERRIER 

I read with great interest Taylor Dobbs’ 
story about the changing demographics 
of the New North End of Burlington and 
how they impact the political climate of 
Wards 4 and 7 [“Burlington’s New North 
End Looks a Lot Different Than It Did 
50 Years ago,” May 22], As a person who 
has lived most of his life in this part of 
town, I wanted to add a word or two 
about how these changes have also im- 
pacted the culture of this area. 

I love walking through Hannaford 
or sitting in the local bagel shop meet- 
ing people of all cultures, countries and 
colors and hearing a variety of languages 
spoken. The greater diversity seen in 
our schools helps to raise the cultural 
understanding and competence of all 
students and staff. New citizens have 
brought us many gifts that we locals can 
learn from and celebrate. For a small city, 
Burlington is rich in cultural diversity, 
and we grow even more rich as people 
continue to move here and settle in with 
us. Many come for the same reasons our 
own families did a few generations ago. 
We must never forget that, because our 
common interests bring us together. 

I’m excited by the demographic 
changes taking place in the city — spe- 
cifically, the northern part of it. I hope 
that new residents of all cultural back- 
grounds will find the rest of us to be 
good neighbors. 

Thomas Fleury 

BURLINGTON 




Red Square 

Jazzy fizzy fezzle/ 

WED 6/5 JAPHY RYDER 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 6/6 JOSH PANDA BAND 6PM 

D JAY BARON 10PM/DJCRE8 10PM 
FRI 6/7 ANNA 8 AEROPLANE SPM 

SPARKPLUG 8PM 
DJ MIXX 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 6/8 ZACK DUPONT 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
DYNASTY ELECTRIC 8PM 
DJ SWROS / DJ MASHTODON UPM 
SUN 69 THE SLIPPER KINGS 7PM 
DJ ROBBIE J 10PM 


136 church Sfrccf, Burlmgfon 
Having a party? Renf the blue r*ml 
info/?redsguareVt.cowi 








\ New England 
f Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 


Local, affordable, and on your side? 


MyChoice Mortgage 

Your loan. Your rate. Your choice. 


NEFCU puls you in control of the refinance 
process. With NEFCU’s MyChoice Mortgage, we 
don't choose the terms of your loan - you do! 


Pick your 
interest rate 


Pick your 
loan term 


• No appraisal needed (In most cases) 

• Minimal closing costs 

Ready to learn more? Call us at 866-80-LOANS, 
visit the NEFCU branch nearest you, or apply online. 


GARAGE SALE “ 


WINES 50-70% OFF 


10 


AM" i IMI 


• Wednesday: 20,000 bottles under $10 

• Friday: 10,000 bottles from $10 to $200+ 

• Get your Wine List at cheesetraders.com 

C-'HIjIjiSIj 6,548 lbs of cheese as low as 99cents! 
F001) Favorites discounted up to 70%! 

Women Helping Battered Women 

Help us fundraise for WHBW! 

Cheese Traders will match up to $3000 of your donations! 
Together we are building a happier and stronger community. 


Cheese Traders and Wine Sellers 

1186 Williston Rd, S. Burlington, VT 05403 

Tel: 802-863-0143 
Hours: 10am-7pm 
Web and Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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Now You See Me; After Earth 
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FUN STUFF CLASSIFIEDS 



dear^/lucy. 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
dearlucy.com 
monday - Saturday 10-8 
Sunday 11-6 


Discover \J/L 

IN STYLE 


T 

'LE 

3N V 

ALL THE 

ACCESSORI ES 



■TUESDAY, JUNE 11 • 6 


^jeauiyrest Si 


BEN & JERRY'S CONCERTS ON THE GREEN I AT SHELBURNE MUSEUM - SHELBURNE, VT 


TICKETS: HIGUERGROUNDMUSIC.COM. AT THE HIGHER GROUND BOX OFFICE, OR 888-512-SHOW 


Uiyah : PIUSH 

QUEEN MATTRESS 

$369 

win $299 

ULL $359 

LING $449 


HIGHER GROUND PRESENTS 


6/22 • DAVID BYRNE & ST. VINCENT 


! 'Beautyrest 


6/24 -MELISSA ETHERIDGE 


( f$eautyi<st 


7/31 • GARRISON KEILLOR’S: 
A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM ■ SHELBURNE 


8/6- BUDDY GUY 


Alexandria PLUSH 

QUEEN MATTRESS 

$ 1,1 15 

TWIN $962 
FULL $1,079 
KING $1,340 


8/17 -THE BLACK CROWES 


9/20- BILL COSBY 


9/30- CELTIC THUNDER 


TICKETS & INFO: www.higheri>roundmusic.coin, at the Higher Ground Box Office, or II8-512-SH0W 


Locally Owned and Operated 

388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

802 - 862-5056 

www.burlinglonfurniturecompany.com 
Monday thru Saturday 1 06, Sunday 1 2-5 
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FRIDAY 07 

Capital City Catwalk 

Fashiomstas fl ock to the Vermont Statehouse lawn 
for an evening of theatrical threads inspired by the 
theme, "A N i ght in Ancient Rome.' Organized and 
executed by Montpelier High School students, the 
Montpelier Fashion Show features children and 
adults who strut down the runway representing 
local businesses and designers. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 54 


©- 

THURSDAY 06 

Big Easy Beats 

Ivan Neville comes from impressive stock. ” e son 
of singer Aaron Neville continues his fam ily's musi- 
cal legacy as lead singer and keyboardist forthe 
New Orleans-based band Dumpstaphunk. A mix of 
soul, blues and gospel informs the group's feel-good 
funk, which comes to the Waterfront Bayou Tent at 
Burlington's Discover Jazz Festival. 

SEE INTERVIEW ON PAGE 66 

ONGOING 

Rendered Refl ections 

’ e word sonar is an acronym for sound navigation 
and ranging. ~ is process of determining under- 
water distances inspired local artist Gail Salzman's 
exhibit ’Soundings." With layers of bold color and 
strong composition, her abstract oil paintings offer 
a metaphorical exploration of water's infl uence on 
our lives and the fl uidity of time and memory. 

SEE REVIEW ON PAGE 74 


Conscientious Companies 

Considering thefi nancial crises of recent years, 
Melissa Young and Mark Dworkin's documentary 
Shift Change is a welcome change. Featuring 
successful, employee-owned businesses such as 
Spain's Mondragon Cooperative Corporation and 
Boston's Equal Exchange, the award-winning fl Im- 
makers tell the oft -overlooked story of dignifi ed 
jobs in democratic workplaces. 


Adventures in Agriculture 

Folks celebrate Vermont's past, present and future 
farmers at Brattleboro's annual Strolling of the 
Heifers, a three-day festival that kicks off with 
lovable calves mooving on down Main Street in a 
pastoral parade. ~ is bucolic bash continues with a 
slow-living expo, gallery walk, live music and more. 



BCBGMAXAZRIA 


E3 

All the lines 
you love... 

ReVive 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl’s Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 


Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned ~ Locally operated 



FAIR GAME OPEN season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 


Fighter Flight 


T hat Chittenden County is grow- 
ing ain’t exactly breaking news. 
But a report issued late last week 
by the Air Force sheds new light 
on what that growth means for a proposal 
to base next-generation fighter jets in 
South Burlington. 

The short story? If the Air Force picks 
the Vermont Air National Guard to host a 
squadron of F-35s, plenty more people will 
be exposed to high levels of noise than the 
Pentagon previously acknowledged. 

Now the question is whether the new 
data will influence the debate in Vermont 
and Washington, D.C. — or if both sides are 
too entrenched to change their minds. 

In a previous draft of its environmental- 
impact statement, the Air Force relied on 
census data from the year 2000 to deter- 
mine how many households would be ex- 
posed to noise levels the Air Force consid- 
ers incompatible with residential use if the 
Vermont Guard traded its F-16s for louder 
F-35s. When supporters and detractors 
complained about the age of the data, the 
Air Force agreed to update its estimates 
using 2010 figures. 

The result? While Chittenden County’s 
population increased by 7 percent in that 
decade, the number of people living in 
close proximity to the air base grew by 
almost 20 percent, the Air Force report 
now indicates. 

That means if 18 F-35s come to 
Vermont, the high-noise zone would en- 
compass 6663 people instead of 4602 — a 
44 percent increase. Twenty-four planes 
would expand the zone to 7719 people — a 
67 percent increase. 

More problematic for F-35 supporters: 
The latest report indicates that McEntire 
Joint National Guard Base in Eastover, S.C., 
is now the Air Force’s preferred environ- 
mental pick, though Burlington still comes 
in first place overalL 

To the plane’s loudest opponents, the 
new figures serve as confirmation of what 
they've been saying all along. The arrival of 
F-35s would be worse than advertised. 

“This is a staggering number of people 
that would be impacted," says South 
Burlington City' Councilor rosanne greco, 
a former Air Force colonel. “It doesn’t 
make sense to have 8000 people out there 
suffering financial, perhaps health-related 
and certainly quality-of-life impacts. And 
for what?” 

“The impacted people are already im- 
pacted,” counters frank cioffi, a prominent 
F-35 supporter and president of the Greater 
Burlington Industrial Corporation. Noting 
that much of the population growth near 
the airport is attributable to development 
in downtown Winooski, he says, “I don't 


see them running away. People aren’t suf- 
fering health impacts. Developers are in- 
vesting in the redevelopment of downtown 
Winooski." 

While the responses from activists are 
predictable, what remains unclear is which 
camp is winning the hearts and minds of 
Chittenden Count)' residents. That’s a 
hugely important political question, given 
that the county makes up a quarter of the 
state's population — and that Vermont’s 
most prominent politicians have lined up 
in favor of the F-35. 

“I don’t think the opposition is growing 
at all," Cioffi contends. “They’ve got ben 
cohen and a couple other people stirring 
things up, but we don’t see their numbers 
growing.” 

To that. South Burlington real estate 
agent Christopher hurd says, “Frank Cioffi 
is completely full of shit It's completely 
mainstream.” 


IF THE AIR FORCE PICKS VERMONT 
TO HOST A SQUADRON DF F-35S, 

MORE PEOPLE Will BE 
EXPOSED TO HIGH LEVELS OF 
NOISE THAN THE PENTAGON 
PREVIOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 

As evidence, Hurd points to a rally he 
and fellow opponents held at Burlington’s 
Unitarian Universalist church last 
Thursday, which drew a capacity crowd 
of hundreds. Among those addressing 
the group was Rabbi joshua chasan of 
Burlington’s Ohavi Zedek synagogue. 

“My sense is [opposition to the plane] 
is growing. I’m hearing from more and 
more people,” says Chasan, who first came 
out against the basing last fall along with 
several other area clergy members. “I think 
people are waking up to how unfair this 
whole process has been." 

Even the Burlington Free Press is get- 
ting in on the action — in its own peculiar 
way. In last Friday’s paper, editorial page 
editor aki soga beat the Freeps-ian drum 
for “transparency,” writing that “informa- 
tion must be made available” to the public 
before the Air Force makes its decision this 
fall — without specifying precisely what 
information the paper sought. 

On Tuesday, the Freeps cleared that up 
in its news pages. In what was ostensibly 
a news story, staff writer john briggs re- 
ported that the Freeps had sent Vermont's 


three-member congressional delegation, 
Gov. peter shumlin and Burlington Mayor 
miro Weinberger 13 questions related to the 
F-35 basing process. But rather than wait- 
ing for the pols to respond — or not — by 
the paper’s self-imposed June 12 deadline, 
it simply printed the questions verbatim. 

Briggs’ original web headline? “Free 
Press asks pointed questions about F-35 
support.” In later versions, the paper 
humbly dropped the word “pointed." 

Whether or not the delegation, gov- 
ernor and mayor respond to the Freeps’ 
questions, it’s pretty clear where they 
stand. Within hours of the release of 
Friday's 2500-page tome, the delegation 
and governor released a joint statement 
reiterating their support and saying “there 
appear to be no fundamental changes in 
this updated report." 

“What I’ve seen of it, there’s nothing 
that changes my mind,” Sen. Patrick leahy 
(D-VT) said in a follow-up interview 
Tuesday. “It appears to me they’re being 
very fair and very open to everybody.” 

Referring to his house in McLean, Va., 
Leahy intimated that the Vermont Guard's 
six minutes of daily take-off and landing 
time isn't all that much. 

“I’m in Washington in a home in the 
flight path of [Reagan National Airport],” 
Leahy said. “I’d love to have it limited to 
five minutes and 20 seconds a day." 

While Sen. bernie sanders (I-VT) did 
not respond to a request for comment, the 
third member of the delegation, Rep. peter 
welch (D-VT) struck a more nuanced tone 
than Leahy about the new Air Force report. 

“It does affect more people, so I have 
empathy. I respect the fact that there are 
a lot of people who would be directly af- 
fected by the flight path,” Welch said, 
calling the decision “a trade-off" between 
those who live near the base and those who 
depend on it for jobs. “I think it suggests a 
redoubling of efforts by the Air Guard to 
work with them on mitigation efforts." 

Added Shumlin, “My opinion on the 
F-35 has not changed ... All I can tell you is 
my support for the F-35 is based upon the 
thousands of jobs it creates." 

Damage Control 

Will Gov. Peter Shumlin's very public 
dispute with an East Montpelier neigh- 
bor cause lasting damage to his political 
career? 

According to a number of Vermont po- 
litical insiders, the answer depends on how 
quickly he can bring the saga to a close. 

“It’s unfortunate the way it played 
out," says Sen. dick mazza (D-Grand Isle), 
a Shumlin ally who says he’s counseled 
the governor on the matter. “The thing he 


GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


has to do now is move ahead as quickly as 
possible and do whatever has to happen: 
Make a deal and move on.” 

Lt. Gov. phil scott. the top-ranking 
Republican in the state, agrees. 

"If new information arose, I certainly 
think it could leave Gov. Shumlin vulner- 
able in certain areas — but that's a big ‘if,’” 
Scott says. “If nothing else happens and 
nothing new comes out, I think he weath- 
ers the storm.” 

Unfortunately for Shumlin, 
the situation remains pretty 
messy — and decidedly unre- 
solved. Until he can change 
that, political rivals and 
reporters with no legislative session or 
election to cover will keep churning the 
waters. 

For those just joining us, here’s a quick 
recap of the spot Shummy’s in: Last fall, 
the gov cut a quickie land deal with an 
ex-con neighbor who was just days away 
from losing his property to a tax sale, 
thanks to a $17,000 tax bill he couldn’t pay. 
Last month the neighbor, jeremy dodge, 
told reporters he'd been fleeced, claiming 
he didn't have the mental capacity to ne- 
gotiate with the gov — especially without 
a lawyer representing him — and didn’t get 
a fair price. 

Shumlin, meanwhile, says he was doing 
Dodge a solid by letting his neighbor stay 
in his home for nine months and restoring 
the guy’s electricity. Once reporters came 
calling, he said he’d be happy to renegoti- 
ate with Dodge — and he'd even pay his 
neighbor’s attorney’s fees. 

So what’s next? 

As VTDigger’s Andrew stein reported 
Monday, both sides have “lawyered up.” 
Shumlin has engaged the services of 
former attorney general jerome diamond 
to represent him, while Dodge was sched- 
uled to meet with Vermont Legal Aid as 
Seven Days went to press. 

Drip, drip, drip. 

Asked Tuesday how he hoped to re- 
solve the matter, Dodge told Seven Days, 
“My goal is to get my property back and 
pay the governor back what he invested in 
it — and not a penny more.” 

Asked if he’d instead settle for a heftier 
payment than the $58,000 the gov prom- 
ised for his 16 acres, Dodge said, “No, I 
would rather keep it for myself.” 

And if the gov doesn’t sell it back, 
would he sue? 

“Oh yeah,” Dodge said. “That would be 
one of the options that would be on the 
table." 

Dodge added that while he used to 
consider Shumlin “an all-right guy," he’s 
become upset with the governor’s fre- 
quent mentions of his criminal record in 
interviews with the press. 

“He's bringing out all this slander 
against me and making me look like a bad 
guy,” Dodge said of the governor. “He isn't 
perfect. He’s got skeletons in his closet 
somewhere, and I’m going to find them.” 


Shumlin said Tuesday he wouldn’t 
comment on Dodge's remarks, other than 
to say, “I’m looking forward to having a 
conversation with Jerry and his family.” 

Drip, drip, drip. 

Adding to the governor’s problems: 
Two of his political opponents — Reps. 
kurt wright (R-Burlington) and patti 
komline (R-Dorset) — plan to hold a 
Statehouse press conference Wednesday 
afternoon to outline a policy 
proposal they say will touch 
on the controversy. 

Meanwhile, Vermont 
Republican Party chairman 
jack lindley, who has thus far 
kept uncharacteristically quiet about it, 
said Monday, “His actions were wildly in- 
appropriate and obviously show an ethical 
lapse and a lack of moral compass.” 

But for Shumlin to be in real political 
peril, he’d have to have a real political oppo- 
nent waiting in the wings. So far, he doesn’t. 

His greatest threat — Scott, the well- 
known and well-liked lite gov — recon- 
firmed Monday that he's not interested 
in running for Vermont's top job, saying, 
“At this point in time, there’s nothing I see 
that would open the door for me." 

Former state senator randy brock, a 
Swanton Republican who lost to Shumlin 
in 2012, has “made no decisions whatso- 
ever about running for anything,” he says. 
“It’s far too early.” 

But he notes that during the campaign, 
“I did focus on the governor’s real-estate 
transactions, and this is one of the transac- 
tions I mentioned.” 

Given how Shumlin irked liberals 
during the last legislative session, could he 
expect a challenge from the left? 

“He certainly makes it very 1 hard for 
us to stay out of the race, I will say that,” 
says Rep. chris pearson (P-Burlington), 
who chairs the House Progressive Caucus. 
“But it’s hard for us to raise big amounts of 
money for a statewide effort. It really is.” 

And then there’s the question of which 
Prog would stand a chance. Sen. anthony 
poluna (P/D-Washington) came in second 
during the 2008 gubernatorial race, but 
even he concedes the challenge would be 
a fool’s errand. “People will forgive and 
forget,” Pollina says. “I don’t think this 
should inspire somebody to run for gover- 
nor against an incumbent." ® 

Disclosure: Paul Heintz worked as Peter 
Welch's communications director from 
November 2008 to March 2011. 
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BTV Aviation Director Gene Richards Seeks 
Smoother Air for Burlington’s Airport 


re things looking up — or down 

a — at Burlington International 
Airport? It depends who you 
ask. 

Delta starts daily nonstop flights to 
Atlanta this week, marking the airport's 
first major air-service expansion in several 
years. Last week, local dignitaries gathered 
to celebrate the permanent appointment 
of Gene Richards as aviation director. His 

But behind the positive spin are some 
sobering figures: Since 2008, the number 
of passengers departing BTV annually has 
dropped by 23 percent, from 759,000 to 
580,000. 

The Burlington airport's managers 
haven’t been resourceful enough to halt 
the downward trend facing almost every 
BTV-size airport in the U.S, says Brad 
Worthen, the airport’s former community 
liaison official. Richards may or may not 
possess the caliber of leadership needed 
in the post, Worthen adds. "You've got 
to knowhow to swim with the sharks,” 
he says. "The industry is populated with 
sharks. I don’t know if Gene can handle 

Mayor Miro Weinberger should have 
conducted a national search for an aviation 
director, Worthen argues. “This ought not 
£ to be a political football, and that's what it 
8 has been,” he says, implying that Richards 
5; may have been chosen at leastin partbe - 
< cause of his support for Weinberger in the 
g 2012 Democratic mayoral contest. 

5 In response, Weinberger said in a writ- 
ten statement on Tuesday that Richards 
was appointed — and unanimously con - 
to firmed by the city council on Monday 
— “because he is working extremely hard 
o for the people of Burlington and delivering 
— excellent results." 

^ That’s the general consensus among 
° many who have watched him up close 
during his 10 months as interim director — 
and before that, for six years as a member 
$ of the Burlington Airport Commission. 
z Even Worthen acknowledges, "Gene has 
g done a terrific job with the airport's physi- 
cal plant and finances.” 

Another point of agreement: B TV’s 
enormous economic importance to the 
g! region. The airport enables companies 
p throughout northern and central Vermont 
5 "to participate in the global economy," 

^ South Burlington Interim City Manager 
o Kevin Dorn observed at the Richards’ 

2 appointment press event. Vermont 


widespread turbulence 

IN THE AIRLINE INDUSTRY HAS ALSO SHAKEN UP BTV 


commercial real estate baron Ernie 
Pomerleau, a member of the BTV strategic 
planning committee, identified the airport 
as the region’s "number-one economic 
stimulator." Without it, Weinberger added 
at the press conference, Burlington would 
be "some backwater.” 

BTV faces some unique problems, in - 
eluding a crummy credit rating. Wall Street 
has lowered the airport’s investment grade 
to near junk-bond status, thanks largely 
to an ill-conceived parking garage project 
and the Burlington Telecom fiasco. And 
the survival ofBTV’s Air National Guard 
base may depend on the Green Mountain 
Boys getting the go-ahead to fly bigger, 
noisier F-35 fighter jets. 

General, widespread turbulence in the 
airline industry has also shaken up BTV. 


The number of scheduled flights declined 
14 percent nationwide from 2007 to 2012 
as airlines merged, increased their prices 
and ruthlessly economized in an effort to 
offset rising fuel costs and other expenses. 
During that period, BTV lost a discount 
carrier, AirTran, that was later absorbed 
by Southwest Airlines. The popular pur - 
veyor of cheap fares serves the Burlington 
airport’s two top regional competitors: 
Albany, New York, and Manchester, New 
Hampshire. Despite years ofwooing, 
BTV officials haven’t managed to coax 
Southwest to take up residence in north- 
west Vermont. 

But Richards and his supporters con - 
tend that BTV’s prospects lookbrighter 
today than they did a couple of years ago. 
The airport’s finances have been stabilized. 


Richards explained in a 75-minute inter - 
view last week, and its infrastructure has 
been upgraded. 

"We’ve achieved every financial goal 
we set for ourselves,” Richards said in a 
conference room with a dramatic view of 
BTV’s runway. 

On a subsequent tour of die terminal, 
Richards explained that as a result of re - 
financing $24 million in debt, the airport 
is saving $300,000 a year in interest. He 
showed off the terminal’s new $800,000 
roof and a waiting area that’s being recon- 
figured to provide more views of the Green 
Mountains. Then he moved on to the air - 
port’s yoga room and its private space for 
nursing mothers. 

"These respond to what our customers 
want,” Richards said. 

Richards is also taking a tough stand on 
lease-renewal negotiations with airport 
vendors to wring as many dollars from 
them as he can. He estimated those efforts 
will produce an extra $350,000 per year. 

"There’s no deals for anyone. Everyone 
is treated fairly,” Richards proclaimed, 
adding that he pays full freight when he 
flies out of BTV. 
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Jeff Munger, the current chair of the 
airport commission and a transportation 
policy specialist in the office of Sen. Bernie 
Sanders, says Richards “never uses the 
word ‘no’” when confronted with a chal- 
lenge. Instead, Munger relates, “He finds a 
way to get it done." 

Jane Knodell, a Progressive Burlington 
city councilor who serves on the strategic 
planning committee, describes Richards 
as “very empowering” in his dealings with 
the 42 workers directly employed by BTV. 
Ten of them took time to attend his ap- 
pointment announcement. 

Richards brings an eclectic resume 
to the job. He worked as a banker in 
Burlington prior to founding Spruce 
Mortgage, one of the biggest Vermont- 
owned residential brokerages, which he 
continues to oversee as CEO. Richards is 
also a respected landlord — a description 
that often qualifies as an oxymoron. He’s 
served on the boards of the Lund Family 
Center, the Stern Center for Language and 
Learning and the Boys and Girls Club. “I 
really enjoy fundraising,” Richards said. 

He also knows how to fly. Richards was 
a student aviator in the early 1980s, pilot- 
ing a four-seat Cessna in and out of BTV 
and the Rutland airport “I wasn’t a good 
pilot,” he disclaimed. “I've got the atten- 
tion span of an ant. My wife, Julie, is much 
better." 

Richards has big plans for BTV. He 
and Ryan Betcher, recently hired as the 
airport's first-ever marketing specialist, 
are crafting advertising campaigns aimed 
at reversing the recent drop in passengers. 
One campaign seeks to lure Canadians 
from Sherbrooke and Quebec’s eastern 
townships, “an untapped market," accord- 
ing to Richards. 

The other, a radio ad, advises local lis- 
teners they shouldn't “drive to fly.” That's 
a reference to outbound Vermonters who 
motor to the airports in Manchester, 
Albany — and, increasingly, across the lake 
to Plattsburgh International. Richards 
pooh-poohs PBG as a competitor, argu- 
ing that its limited low-cost service to 
Florida is “fine, as long as you don’t mind 
leaving at 3 a.m." Fares on PBG carriers 
Allegiant and Spirit also aren’t as cheap as 
they appear; both airlines charge extra for 
carry-on luggage, for instance. 

But Plattsburgh is a shorter drive from 
Montreal than is Burlington, a geographic 
advantage PBG has highlighted by billing 
itself as "Montreal’s U.S. airport.” Indeed, 
Quebec residents account for about 75 
percent of passengers departing from 
Plattsburgh and 35 percent of BTV's traf- 
fic. And departures from PBG climbed 
from fewer than 50,000 in 2008 to nearly 
140,000 in 2011 — the most recent year for 
which statistics are available. 

Richards might downplay PBG’s com- 
petitive threat, but it’s clear Burlington 
officials worry about BTV’s attractiveness 
to Quebecois. They also worry that the 


day may come when Canadians find it 
economical to fly from their own coun- 
try’s airports rather than schlepping to 
Burlington. The high fees Canada charges 
airlines have begun generating loud de- 
mands for a rollback. 

“We hope like hell nothing bad hap- 
pens with the Canadian market,” Knodell 
confides. 

In addition, Vermonters who want to 
fly — not drive — to Boston can head to 
Plattsburgh- PBG offers daily service to 
Logan International; BTV lost that link 
five years ago. Despite what would seem 
to be high local demand for a Burlington- 
Logan connection, “It’s not a profitable 
route for the airlines," says Headier 
Kendrew, BTV’s director of maintenance, 
engineering and environmental compli- 
ance. “It's too expensive for them to run 
because of the short distance.” 

Ever the BTV booster, Richards waves 
off his airport's lack of service to Boston. 
Burlington's airlines fly direct to lots of 
major cities, he pointed out. He also in- 
sisted he’s not craving a partnership with 
Southwest. Bringing the discount airline 
to BTV might hurt JetBlue or another 
existing airline, Richards said. 

“We shouldn’t dilute what we’ve got," 
he said. 

One thing BTV’s got is the Vermont Air 
National Guard. Besides lending patriotic 
prestige to the airport, the Guard provides 
fire and rescue services worth S2 million 
a year. That's a cost BTV would otherwise 
have to add to its $18.4 million annual 
budget, Richards said. 

The airport is already in effect subsi- 
dizing its commercial carriers by charging 
them landing fees far below the cost of 
maintaining the airfield, Richards said. 
Without the $6 million subsidy, the four 
airlines serving BTV — Delta, JetBlue, 
United and USAir — might pull out. 
Although that scenario seems unlikely in 
Burlington, it happened in a similar-sized 
city, Lake Havasu, Arizona. Six years ago, 
the airport lost its last remaining airline. 

The Air Guard is getting an even better 
deal than the civilian carriers. It pays BTV 
a grand total of $4000 a year for use of 
the runways for its F-16 fighters, Richards 
revealed. He said he's aiming to renegoti- 
ate that fee in the coming year but won't 
specify the amount he’s seeking. “I might 
ask for $5000," Richards said jokingly. 

And what about the F-35, the sup- 
posed successor to the F-16 that Vermont’s 
political and business elite are desperate 
to land for BTV? Richards said he’d wel- 
come the new military jet, but he doesn't 
dismiss neighbors’ nervousness about the 
noise it would generate. Indeed, enhanced 
sensitivity to South Burlington’s concerns 
is another of the improvements Richards 
boasts of bringing to BTV’s operations. 
He said he consults regularly with South 
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Why Vermont’s Health CO-OP 
Is on Life Support 



tj n the surface, the Vermont 

> Health CO-OP seems like the 

z ■ kind of endeavor the state 

S would embrace with open 

arms. Using federal funds from so-called 
“Obamacare,” the South Burlington- 
m b ased nonprofit wants to offer a member- 
~ owned alternative to much-maligned 
9 corporate insurance companies. All of 
5 its profits would be reinvested to lower 
<£ health-care costs and expand coverage. 

What’s not to like, especially in a state 
that goes gaga for co-ops? 
v> Plenty, according to the Department 
q of Financial Regulation, which last 
2 month issued a blistering decision deny- 
gj ing the CO-OP the license it needs to 
sell health insurance in V ermont. The 
CO-OP had already earned federal ap - 
proval — and more than $33 million in 
^ start-up and solvency loans — from the 
< U.S. Centers for Medicare®: Medicaid 
j Services. But that wasn’t enough to sway 
o state regulators, who listed the risk of 
£ insolvency and deep concerns about 


corporate governance among the top 
reasons for denying the license. 

DFR’s decision has, at least tempo - 
rarily, derailed the CO-OP’s plans to 
sell health insurance to individuals and 
small groups on the new federally man - 
dated health care exchange that kicks off 
on January 1. At a press conference last 
week, the CO-OP’s leaders expressed 
their disappointment. 

"Vermonters are getting short- 
changed by not having this as an option,” 
said Mitchell Fleischer, the board presi- 
dent of the CO-OP, who is also CEO of 
private investment and insurance firm 
Fleischer Jacobs Group. The CO-OP 
had boasted it was building numerous 
innovations into its health care plans: 
eliminating barriers to mental health 
and substance-abuse services; offering 
one-on-one wellness coaching; and 
encouraging collaboration between pa - 
dents and their doctors. 

But it’s not just regulators who 
are casting doubts on the fledgling 


cooperative. Some longtime health care 
analysts say the CO-OP wouldn’t likely 
drive down costs on the exchange and 
would instead struggle to match the rates 
of competitors Blue Cross Blue Shield of 
Vermont and MVP. As Vermont plans for 
a transition to single-payer health care 
as early as 2017, observers question the 
wisdom of launching a new insurance 
company when, in a few short years, the 
state could do away with private insur - 

“What really would be the function? 
Is it really needed, or is it just sort of 
going after a pot of money that the feds 
were throwing our way?” says Dr. Deb 
Richter, a Montpelier-based family phy- 
sician and longtime proponent of single- 

"This is just one more insurance 
scheme as far as I’m concerned,” Richter 
adds. "Not necessary, a lot of fuss, and a 
waste of time and money.” 

Falko Schilling, the consumer pro - 
tection advocate attheVermontPublic 


Interest Research Group, tentatively 

"On the one hand, the idea of creat - 
ing an insurance model that is member- 
owned is a great idea,” says Schilling. 

But on the other? 

“When we plan to transition to sin - 
gle-payer health care in 2017, it almost 
feels like the introduction of this new 
cooperative is betting against that,” he 
says. "While it has promise, 1 don't think 
they are really on board with the larger 
goal that a lot of people in the state are 
trying to move forward.” 

The CO-OP model was proposed 
as an alternative to the "public option” 
that failed to make it into Obamacare. 
The public option would have setup a 
national-government-run health insur - 
ance plan designed to compete with pri- 
vate insurers. When that was rejected, 
lawmakers instead built in a provision to 
lund the smaller-scale, member-owned- 
and-governed health CO-OPs — short 
for Consumer Operated and Oriented 
Plans. Last winter’s fiscal cliff deal re- 
duced that binding, but not before the 
feds had already promised roughly $2 
billion in loans to 24 cooperatives — in- 
cluding V ermonfs. 

Those 2 4 CO-OPs are in various 
states of development, but so far 17 have 
been awarded licenses by their respec - 
five states to sell health insurance. 

For now, the V ermont Health CO-OP 
— under the leadership of Fleischer and 
CEO Christine Oliver — is left to map 
its next step. Oliver has said repeat 
edly that her first and only goal right 
now is to convince DFR Commissioner 
Susan Donegan to reopen the CO-OP’s 
application. 

Donegan, however, is holding fast, 
saying she won’t be reopening the CO- 
OP’s case. That leaves the group with 
two choices: appeal Donegan’s decision 
to the V ermont Supreme Court, or reap- 
ply for licensure. But neither option re - 
alistically gives the CO-OP enough time 
to obtain licensure and rate approval 
before the new health care exchange 
goes live next January. What’s more, 
Donegan has said the CO-OP would 
have to look radically different in order 
to merit reconsideration. 
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That's in large part because DFR 
uncovered what it called serious flaws 
in the CO-OP's finances and corporate 
governance, as detailed in the 36-page 
decision issued on May 22. Hamilton 
Davis, a former lawmaker, journalist 
and health care regulator, says he was 
“blown away” when he read Donegan’s 

“I’ve been reading decisions like this 
since 1960, and that was a scorcher,” 
says Davis, who was chairman of the 
Vermont Hospital Data Council, a pre- 
decessor to the DFR. “I think it was a 
surprisingly strongly worded decision 
by the regulator. But [Donegan] made 
the case.” 

DFR’s actuarial analysis found that 
the CO-OP’s rates were, on average, 15 
to 17 percent higher than those sub- 
mitted by their competitors. Donegan 
concluded that the CO-OP plans would 
“consistently offer consumers fewer 
benefits than com- 
petitors for a similar 
price.” Extrapolating 
from that analysis, 

Donegan concluded 
that the CO-OP’s likely 
enrollment would be 
significantly lower 
than its target of 19,645 
members. Based on 
these assumptions, 

Donegan decided the 
CO-OP was financially 
vulnerable. 

But the critique 
extended beyond the 
threat of insolvency. 

Donegan's decision 
points out that, as 
board president, Fleischer is collecting 
a $126,000 annual salary; his coun- 
terparts at Blue Cross Blue Shield of 
Vermont and MVP get $28,900 and 
$48,750, respectively. What’s more, 
Donegan deems illegal — and a signifi- 
cant conflict of interest — a contractual 
agreement between the CO-OP and 
Fleischer Jacobs Group, which would 
have acted as the CO-OP’s sales and 

The decision may have been more 
strongly worded than usual, says 
Donegan, but she believes consumers 
deserve no less. 

“Think back to what’s been going 
on with the economy since 2007 and 
2008,” says Donegan. “One of the things 
that we know is that regulation for the 
sake of regulation is not useful, but 
regulation to prevent another crisis is 
very important ... We are the first and 
last line as U.S. insurance regulators for 
not only solvency but also consumer 
protection.” 


Oliver contends there are several 
factual inaccuracies in DFR’s report, 
and she and Fleischer are firing back 
in defense of their fledgling enterprise. 
Fleischer’s six-figure compensation is 
justified because he's much more hands- 
on than a traditional board president, 
they say, and is tied up in the day-to-day 
work of the business. 

As for the risk of insolvency? Oliver 
and Fleischer say the rates used in 
DFR’s analysis were “placeholder” 
rates that would likely come down in 
coming months. Oliver argues the fed- 
eral solvency loans would have shielded 
Vermont consumers and health care 
providers from any risk. Even if the 
CO-OP were to fail, she says, federal 
funds would serve as a backstop so 
consumers don’t end up on the hook for 
unpaid claims. 

“To say we were blindsided by this 
decision is an understatement," Oliver 
said at last week’s 
press conference. 

At present, only 
licensed insur- 
ers — Blue Cross and 
MVP — plan to market 
health insurance plans 
on the new health 
exchange. The state, 
meanwhile, hasn’t 
licensed a new health 
insurance provider in 
Vermont in more than 
50 years — a result of 
Vermont’s small popu- 
lation and laws that 
strictly regulate insur- 
ance companies. 
Though Gov. Peter 
Shumlin has been supportive of the 
CO-OP model, his office is keeping its 
distance from the CO-OP dispute. 

“It's very important that we ensure 
that the regulatory process is indepen- 
dent and not politically influenced,” 
says Robin Lunge, Shumlin’s director of 
health care reform. She later added by 
email, "The governor is supportive of 
the cooperative health insurance con- 
cept, but he leaves it to the regulator)' 
process at the department to determine 
whether the CO-OP has met the strict 
standards of financial soundness re- 
quired by Vermont law.” 

Without Shumlin’s office leaning on 
regulators, analysts like Davis suggest 
there’s little hope for the CO-OP to 
press forward without stalling back at 
square one. Even then, Davis says, the 
CO-OP has a tough row to hoe. 

“It looks more and more to me that 
this CO-OP thing is ... probably a com- 
plete long shot,” says Davis. © 
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Summer Study Committees: Legislation-in-Training 
or a Graveyard for Controversial Bills? 


By Andy B ROMAgE 

S en. Peter Galbraith (D-Windham) 
has a nickname for the summer- 
study committees that keep state 
lawmakers busy after the legisla - 
ture adjourns in May. He mockingly refers 
to their collective effect as the “Legislature 
Full Employment Ac t." 

“Summer studies rarely study some - 
thing that isn’t already known. They tend 
to be a substitute for actually doing some - 
thing,” says Galbraith. "It's a way to avoid 

State lawmakers setup 13 summer- 
study committees on a range of topics in 
the 2013 session. The Burlington Free Press 
reported a larger number — 65 studies and 
reports ordered by legislators — but state 
officials couldn't confirm that tally. 

Galbraith, a former U.S. diplomat and 
Capitol Hill staffer, argues most of the off- 
season work is duplicative and a waste of 
time and money. As an example, he cites a 
controversial lakeshore protection bill that 
passed the House this year but stalled in 
the Senate. 

The legislation grew out of an exhaus - 
tive studyand reportby the Agency of 
Natural Resources that documented the 
environmental threats to Vermont’s lakes 
and put a $156 million annual price tag on 
remediation. But with property owners in 
revolt, Senate leaders punted the bill to 
a study committee — the newly formed 
Lake Shoreland Protection Commission 
Working Group. Its first meeting is June 17. 

"We already knew that our lake-v. 
quality was probably the worst in the East. 



:o us at the Statehouse. So I see that as a 
vay of extending the conversation to the 

Some of this year’s studies will pick 

We had proposals that needed to be done,” up where legislators left off 


Galbraith says. “Butbecause there wasn’t 
the will to do it, we went with another 

Sen. Diane Snelling (R -Chittenden) 
disagrees with her colleague's 
overall assessment, saying 
summer studies offer law- 
makers a chance to focus on 
complex issues with fewer 
distractions. Snelling contends 
the lakeshore bill was mired 
in so much misinformation 
that it was “practically impos - 
sible” for the Senate to act. 

Lawmakers needed more time 
to separate fact from fiction 
and to educate the public. The 


losers 

FORMER 

SEnATOR 

VinCE 


lg issues such as limits on Reach 
Up welfare benefits and paid family leave. 
But other studies deal with more benign 
topics, such as taking inventory of the 

state’s workforce develop - 
ment programs. Only a dozen 
studies involve a committee of 
lawmakers; many simply direct 
state agencies to research a 
topic and reportback to the 
legislature in January. 

All of these studies cost 
money, however, which leads 
Galbraith to quip, "I jokingly 
proposed that we rename the 
Agency of Natural Resources 
the Agency ofStudies.be 


was allotted $10,000. But the Legislative 
Council — which staffs all Statehouse com- 
mittees — can't say what portion of their 
time goes to assist summer studies. Nor 
does the Agency of Administration keep 
track of the hours logged by si 


hotly debated bill allowing childcare work- 
ers to unionize survived multiple gut-and- 
study attempts on the Senate floor, Baruth 
says, before ultimately dyingin conference 


Former state senator Vince Illuzzi 


es who respond to off-season requests for developed another saying about summer 


information, according to Secretary Jeb 
Spaulding. 

Asked whether summer studies are a 
useful exercise or a place to maroon con - 
troversial bills. Senate Majority Leader 
Phil Baruth (D-Chittenden) answers, 
“Both.” On the plus side: Abill Baruth 
sponsored thatwouldgrantdrivingprivi - 
leges to migrant workers didn't have the 
votes to pass in 2012, so it got kicked to a 




After that panel significance.” 


studies during his 32 years under 
Montpelier’s golden dome: "Studies are for 

"If you’re a legislator or lobbyist or 
administration official opposed to a par- 
ticular idea, the graceful way to kill it is to 
send it to a study committee,” says Illuzzi, 
a Republican who represented Essex 
and Orleans counties. "Then the study, of 
course, never materializes into anything of 


endorsed issuing IDs to workers here il - But Illuzzi acknowledges there are 


legally, thebill reappeared in the 2013 leg- legitim: 


ork group will hold five public meetings all that staff time is money that taxpay- 
around the state over the summer. ers are paying.” 

“This needs a different kind of con- Interestingly, no one knows exactly 
versation to get even close to where we how much. Legislators are paid $118 per 
need to go,” says Snelling, a member of the day for meals and lodging, plus mileage 
working group. “We’re going out to hear reimbursement, to attend meetings. A few 

testimony from people closer to where studies come with fixed budgets — thelake- 

they live, instead of having them come shore protection commission, for instance, 


islative session. It passed both houses, and 
Gov. Peter Shumlin is scheduled to sign it 
on Wednesday, June 5. 

But Baruth has also witnessed bills 
banished to studies as a political tactic. He 
says lawmakers refer to the pracdct 
and study.” 


er study committees that 


designed to fail. He remembers 
one in the summer of 1993, following the 
death of a mentally ill prison inmate at the 
hands of a correctional officer. That led 
He to a series of reforms, including limits on 
'gut how long inmates could be kept in solitary 
confinement. 


“In other words, you take abill and then "There was no time to tackle it during the 
ut out anything of any import and you session,” recalls Illuzzi, who now lobbies for 

isert a study,” Baru th relates. Last year, a the Vermont State Employees Association. 
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Time wasn’t the problem this year 
for a bill proposing a three-year mora- 
torium on new ridgeline wind-power 
projects. Anti-big-wind lawmakers are 
simply outnumbered in the Statehouse. 
Even their attempts to secure $75,000 
for a study went down in defeat. The 
consolation prize? A series of off-ses- 
sion peace talks between the chairs of 
the House and Senate natural resources 
committees. 

House Speaker Shap Smith 
(D-Morrisville) believes studies are 
useful tools and points out that two 
big laws derived from summer com- 
mittees: the aforementioned migrant 
worker driver’s license bill and the 
transportation bill. Years before same- 
sex marriage became legal, a commis- 
sion was appointed to study that policy, 
Smith notes. Ditto for right-to-die 
legislation, which Shumlin signed into 
law two weeks ago. 

“I actually think summer studies 
tend to provide the predicate that gets 
things done in the future,” Smith says. 
The speaker acknowledges that studies 
are sometimes used to, as he puts it, 
"try to square the circle.” But he adds, 
"From my perspective, I don't want to 
put together a study that is designed 
to go nowhere, because it's a waste of 
taxpayer money.” 

As with any bill, the price tag often 
determines whether studies lead to leg- 
islation or collect dust on a shelf. As one 
lobbyist puts it, “Any study that comes 
with funding recommendations is dead 
on arrival.” Such was the case with a 
2012 study on thermal efficiency that 
called for investing $267 million over 
seven years to help Vermont homes and 
businesses waste less energy. This year, 
Shumlin called for making a $6 million 
down payment on thermal efficiency, 
but the initiative went nowhere after 
his funding plan unraveled. 

Montpelier lobbyist Michael 
Sirotkin says summer studies have 
the power to change the conversa- 
tion among policymakers, even if that 
takes time. He recalls one study during 
Howard Dean's administration that 
paved the way for Vermont's first meth- 
adone clinics, a crucial resource for 
fighting heroin addiction. As Sirotkin 
recalls, Dean opposed using state funds 
for the clinics, so lawmakers appointed 
a summer panel to study the issue 
and build momentum. The legislature 
ended up passing a law because “all the 
facts came out” in the study, he says. 

“Sometimes summer studies are your 
best friend," Sirotkin says. “Legislators 
get involved and spend time. They don't 
like to leave empty-handed, so the issue 
gets a boost or head start going into the 
next session.” ® 


Gene Richards « P .is 

Burlington officials, including city 
council member Rosanne Greco, a 
retired Air Force colonel and leader of 
the opposition to the F-35. 

Another sore point for many air- 
port neighbors: the federal program of 
buying and demolishing homes within 
BTV’s high-noise zone. Although 
Richards noted that the 93-year-old 
airport predates almost all nearby 
homes, he lamented the loss of af- 
fordable housing. But he added that 
will end in six years when the federal 
home-purchase program is scheduled 

By then, though, there might be 
enough cleared land for the airport to 
add the direct-access road, hotel and 
other commercial facilities that are 
part of its long-term plan. 

The future could also bring a change 
in BTV’s governance. The strategic 
planning committee and a consulting 
firm hired to chart the airport’s future 
are due to present their final report 
to the Burlington City Council next 
week. Among the scenarios discussed 
in the report, sources say: establishing 
a regional airport authority to share the 
operations and costs of running BTV 
with other municipalities! or partner- 
ing with the state, which already oper- 
ates eight small airports. 

Bill Keogh, a former Burlington 
City Council president who sits on the 
strategic planning committee, says he 
doesn’t regard those scenarios as real- 
istic. Besides, Keogh notes, a significant 
change in BTV's governance would 
require voter approval. Weinberger, 
for his part, says he’s willing to “take a 
look" at the possibility of shared gover- 
nance, but in an interview on Monday, 
he didn't sound enthusiastic about that 
option. 

Strengthening the all-volunteer 
airport commission is another possibil- 
ity that the strategic report reportedly 
raises. It could, for example, be given 
the power to hire and fire the aviation 
director, which might at least partly 
insulate BTV from Burlington’s often- 
contentious politics. It might also help 
prevent a repeat of the decision by the 
administration of former mayor Bob 
Kiss to approve a $14.5 million expan- 
sion of the airport parking garage with- 
out a viable way of financing it. 

That, along with the even bigger 
bollocks made of Burlington Telecom’s 
finances, are the key reasons the airport 
plunged into a financial pit from which 
Richards and his team are desperately 
trying to ascend. © 
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In a New Book, Anthropologist/Poet 
Adrie Kusserow Searches for Refuge 

BY KEENAN WALSH 
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Three Directors Divide 
The 39 Steps in Vermont 
Stage Company’s Bake Off 



F rom Greek myth to Hitchcock: 
That's the trajectory of Vermont 
stage company’s “Bake Off” so far. 
Of course, it's only happened once 
before. The innovative theatrical presenta- 
tion in which a play is divided into three 
sections — each with its own director and 
cast — is about to dive headlong into its 
second annual production: The 39 Steps. 
The fast-paced mystery/thriller/rom com 
is a far cry from last year’s Eurydice, a Sarah 
Ruhl-penned take on the Orpheus myth. 

cristina alicea, producing artistic 
director of VSC, says she chose The 39 
Steps this year because “it’s a ridiculously 
fun comedy — I wanted something light 
and perfect for summer. And it also poses 
some serious challenges for the directors 
to overcome.” 

Such as zero budget for props. The 
directors and actors have to fend for them- 
selves in recreating, say, a train and a plane 
crash. Even a door. 

In essence, the story is this: London 
resident Richard Hannay tries to help a 
female spy, Annabella Smith, who claims to 
have uncovered a plot to steal British mili- 
tary secrets, masterminded by a shadowy 
group called the 39 Steps. The unfortunate 
Annabella is murdered, but not before 
she passes vague instructions to Richard 
to bring the information to a mysterious 
person in Scotland. As Richard flees, he 
learns he’s been accused of Annabella’s 
murder and is the target of a manhunt. 
The plot thickens when he reaches the 
man he thinks is Annabella's contact and 
... well, never mind, we mustn’t give the 
whole story away. Suffice it to say there 
is madcap mayhem, a love interest named 
Pamela, and a great deal of sleuthing and 
escaping and crashing. 


Steps began as abook, in 1915, which leg- 
endary British director Alfred Hitchcock 
adapted for film in 1935. Two years later, 
it was made into a radio play. Eventually, 
in 2007, Steps went onstage, with Patrick 
Barlow’s adaptation, in London and New 
York. The Broadway production was full 
of “the typical glitz and glam,” says Alicea. 
“The original almost felt like a magic show 
with low-tech and high-tech." 

But Broadway “has the resources to 
make this work,” Alicea continues. Her 
thinking was, “What if we take this big 
show that has all this action, and [the direc- 
tors] get nothing?" she says. “For me, this is 
what a director goes through — most don’t 
have the budget of Broadway, so there are 
things to overcome. I handed it to them 
and said, ‘Figure out how to solve this 
problem."' 

In other words, expect almost no tech 
from the VSC’s tripartite staging, but a ton 
of creativity. And therein lies even more 
fun, as much for the directors and actors as 
for the audience. Adding to the hilarity — 
and the challenge — is the fact that two of 
the four actors in each section, whom the 
directors call “clowns," play upward of 150 
parts, at times juggling several simultane- 
ously. Just imagine taking on a role that 
requires you to play men, women, children 
and the occasional inanimate object. Oh, 
and believably pull off a German, Scottish 
and English accent. Sounds exhausting 
and exhilarating in equal measures. 

The leading male role, of course, is 
Richard Hannay. The leading lady plays 
Annabella Smith and, in a nondivided pro- 
duction, also Pamela. 


THREE DIRECTORS »P.Z3 
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SHORTTAKES ON FILM 


New York fi Immaker Art Jones reports 
that his documentary ' e Blood in ' is 
Town, about a record-breaking blood drive 
in Rutland, is now inspiring community- 
building efforts across the Atlantic. It had 
its European premiere last Sunday, June 
2, in Breda, the Netherlands, under the 
auspices of women's service organization 
Soroptimist International. " e doc, 
which offers Rutland's annual Gift-of-Life 
Marathon as a blueprint for grassroots 
action, has already been screened at May's 
National Brownfi elds Conference in Atlanta 
and in economically struggling towns and 
small cities around the U.S. 


Chances are, if you live in the Burlington area, you've seen ben aleshire doing 
stuff around town: typing up poems to order at the farmers market, showing 
his art at the bca center, playing trumpet with Vermont joy PARADE.perhaps even 
wearing a smoking jacket. But have you ever seen him Interviewing Jared Leto? 

‘ at'sone of the more surreal occurrences in Vermont Joy Parade: ' e Clock 
Tick and the Heartbeat, a documentary about the Burlington-based band's 
European tour In late 2011. Directed by vivian strosberg, it premieres on ' ursday 

at MERRILL’S ROXY CINEMASaS part of the BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FEST. 

Early in the fi Im, the fi ve band members on the tour get unexpected news 
in Berlin. Leto, best known as the '90s 
heartthrob of Claire Danes on "My So-Called 
Life," has seen them at a fl ea market and 
wants them to open for his band, " irty 
Seconds to Mars, in Frankfurt After a brief 
dispute about the pronunciation of his name 
(for the record, it's Leh-to, not Lee-to), they 
agree. 

It's a strange pairing, to say the least. 

Judging by the concert footage, Leto's 
goth-rock band boasts a vast following of 
European teenage girls, while VJP generally 
performs for a smaller and, shall we say, 
more self-aware crowd. But the movie star 
makes no bones about his admiration for the 
eclectic "suspender fusion" band, who end up 
following him to another stadium show in 
Antwerp. 

While it may be a stretch to call the 
movie "part Spinal Tap " (as its PR asserts), it 
does offer amusing moments of band and 
inter-band sociology, as well as plenty of 
footage of VJP performing songs from their 
sophomore album, New Anthem. You can 
catch a live show after the premiere. 

Vermont-made music doc A Band Called 
Death made a splash at South by Southwest, 
but it won't hit Vermont theaters till July. 

For now, you can see it on ITunes — or at two 
screenings at the upcoming lake placib film 

Besides Death, the weekend fest, 
which starts next' ursday, will host the 
annual Sleepless in Lake Placid student 
fi Immaking competition, the North Country 
Shorts Showcase and seven narrative and 
documentary features. Among them are 
the Dennis Quaid-Zac Efron farm drama At 
Any Price and two docs devoted to climbing 
culture: ' e Summit , about the 2008 
disaster on K2; and ' e Mountains Will Wait 
for You, about the fi rst woman to summit all 46 Adirondack high peaks. 

' e LPFF, which has used Lake Placid’s historic downtown palacetheatre3s a 
venue, has been fostering a dialogue on the role of movie theaters in the digital 
era. On Saturday, June 15, at 10 a.m., distinguished guest Ira Deutchman — 
founder of Fine Line Features and producer ofMatewan, Swimming to Cambodia 
and many other indies — will address those Issues at an informal discussion 
called "Coffee and Conversation.” 


VERMONT JOY PARADE: THE CLOCK TICK 
AND THE HEARTBEAT' 

‘ ursday, June 6, 7 p.m. at Merrill's Roxy 
Cinemas in Burlington. $10. Performance 
follows at 10 p.m. at Jenke Studio, 
Burlington. $6 or free with movie ticket 
stub, facebook.com/vermontjoyparade 


LAKE PLACID FILM FORUM 

' ursday through Sunday, June 13 to 16, 
at Lake Placid Center for the Arts and two 
other locations. Most screenings are $10. 
adkfi lmsociety.com/fi lm-forum-2013 


Speaking of student fi Im contests.BURUNGTON college students dewolfe morrow 
and joemulherin won multiple prizes for their short Fi Im "One Day" at the just- 


Adrie Kusserow « P . 20 

readers who expect subtle and sustained 
meditation in a poetry collection. 

On the other hand, one could also con- 
tend that Kusserow's intended meditation 
is of vastness, restlessness and having 
no structure. Put differently: In many 
ways, Refiige meditates on its own faults. 
Kusserow nudges the reader toward this 
view in “The Unraveling Strangeness," 
whose feverish speaker ultimately lands 
“with a thump, / into the great American 
refugee hive to begin / this frantic human 
work, perpetual manic revival, / stretch- 
ing your way through the half-light / of 
this vast unraveling strangeness.” 


Refiige leaves room for interpretation. 
Some readers may come away wishing 
that Kusserow had better attended to 
formal constraints; others may find that 
restlessness is its own justification. As in 
"Borders,” so continues the conflict.® 



Three Directors « P .zi 

This year’s directors are sarah 

CARLETON. DYLAN FRIEDMAN and CATHY HURST, 

who took the first, middle and last sec- 
tions, respectively — reportedly with no 
disagreement. At auditions for the roles in 
Steps, though, “All three really wanted the 
same leading man and leading woman,” 
Alicea says, “so we had to figure out who 
would be best for each section of the play. 
Cathy got her first choice on leading roles 
because of the romance." 

Hurst is a seasoned director, a faculty 
member of the St Michael's College the- 
ater department. At the college, she works 
primarily with student 
thespians, but she's also 
the principal director 
of an opera company in 
Los Angeles. Hurst, who 
is new to VSC, says she 
was interested in the 
resolution of the push- 
pull chemistry between 
Richard and Pamela. “I 
love directing that 
of thing," she says. “I like 
the humor of it, and I'm a 
romantic at heart." 

In the lovers' roles 
Hurst has cast justin rowe and kit rivers 
(both of whom happen to be standup 

comics). SEBASTIAN RYDER and JOHN VAN 

luling are her “clowns.” 

At the opposite end of The 39 Steps — 
the beginning — Carleton is “loving the 
fact that I have to make clear the story,” 
she says. “My responsibility is the concept 
of the piece and the motivation.” 

Carleton, a longtime faculty member 
in the University of Vermont theater de- 
partment and a veteran actor and direc- 
tor, says she saw the play on Broadway 
and loved it. She’s enthused about the 
opportunity to lace Steps sans bells and 
whistles. “You have to convey everything 
with facial expressions and gestures,” 
Carleton says. “It’s exciting because it’s 


fast and we’re pulling things together 
ourselves. I like taking risks.” Taking them 
with her are leading lady and man Alice 
corvo and jason p. lorber, and her clowns, 

TIM WAGONER and RYAN HOWLAND. 

Carleton will pass the figurative ball 
to a former student, recent UVM grad 
Friedman. He assisted Alicea when she 
directed a section of last year’s Bake Off 
and has worked a number of behind-the- 
scenes jobs at VSC since, but Steps is his 
postcollege directorial debut Friedman, 
23, says he doesn’t really think about the 
age difference between him and his fellow 
directors, but he's respectful of their long 
experience and seems thrilled to be work- 
ing with them. 

Well, with them 
mostly in devising segues 
from one section to the 
(A full rehearsal 
with all three sections 
doesn’t take place until 
this Thursday.) At the end 
of section one, Hannay 
“falls off a bridge into my 
section," Friedman says. 
Much of the action ensues 
in the middle third, and 
he gets to devise inventive 
escape scenes — which 
he's reluctant to reveal. Joining Friedman 
in these escapades are leads Patrick clow 
and silvia sword, and clowns orion lay- 
sleeper and JENNY GUNDY. 

How will this all turn out? Audiences 
can find out next week. At least there's one 
thing we can be sure of: Alfred Hitchcock 
will not be making a surreptitious 
appearance.® 
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In a staff report on your site 
about whether nonsmoking 
actors use fake cigarettes 
when playing a part, the writer 
said there's no such thing 
as noncarcinogenic smoke, 
implying smoke is the primary 
danger. What about the new 
electronic cigarettes — since 
they're smokeless, are they 
noncarcinogenic? 

Amit Anand 

ell, that’s the 
theory. Browsing 
online, we find 
claims like this: 
“[Our] premier line-up of smoke- 
less electronic cigarettes utilizes 
innovative technology to provide 
a smoking experience without 
the dangers, hassle and even ex- 
pense of traditional cigarettes." 
Here one recalls the miracle 
drug diacetylmorphine, intro- 
duced in 1898 as a nonaddictive 
alternative to morphine by the 
German drug company Bayer, 
which also gave the world aspi- 
rin. Diacetylmorphine is better 
known by its trade name, Heroin. 
You see how well that worked 

Like traditional smokes, elec- 
tronic cigarettes, or e-cigarettes, 
are a nicotine delivery device. 
The difference is that whereas 
the paper-and-weed variety 
involves burning tobacco and 
inhaling the smoke, e-cigarettes 
merely heat nicotine to produce 
vapor, and you breathe that — 
hence the vernacular term for 
this activity, “vaping.” 

An e-cigarette consists of 


a mouthpiece, a battery, some 
electronics, a filament-type 
heater and a disposable cartridge 
containing a mix of nicotine, 
propylene glycol, glycerin and 
flavorings. When the electron- 
ics detect that the smoker has 
taken a drag, they switch on the 
heating element, warming air 
that’s then pulled through the 
cartridge, vaporizing some of the 
nicotine mix for easy inhaling. 
Many e-cigarettes are designed 
to mimic the tobacco kind, often 
with a colored LED tip that glows 
when the user inhales. However, 
other less literal-minded formats 
abound. For those who like wear- 
ing weed and driving cranky 
British automobiles, an e-pipe 
version is available. 

These things clearly have 
their advantages. The absence 
of combustion means no com- 
bustion byproducts — including 
tars, carbon monoxide and other 
noxious chemicals — and also no 
risk of fires and burns. Those in 
the user’s vicinity don’t choke on 
tobacco smoke, although if you 
sit too close you can still get a 
snootful of secondhand vapor. 

Relatively little research has 
been done on e-cigarettes since 
their appearance on the market 
roughly six years ago. However, 
while it would be foolish to say 
they’re harmless, studies so far 
suggest they’re orders of mag- 
nitude safer than conventional 
cigarettes. 

In investigating e-cigs, the 
FDA has focused on Wo types 
of chemicals: tobacco-specific 
nitrosamines (TSNAs), which 
are carcinogenic, and diethylene 




glycol (DEG), a plain old poison. 
E-cigarettes were found to 
provide a 500- to 1400-fold re- 
duction in TSNAs compared to 
traditional cigarettes, and DEG 
was found in only one cartridge 
tested. Of 16 studies reviewed 
in 2010, none found more than 
trace amounts of the carcino- 
gens typical of tobacco smoke in 
either the nicotine solution or the 
vapor thereof. Nonetheless, since 
there’s no minimum safe level of 
a carcinogen, die FDA still warns 
against e-cigarettes. 

Although you're not sucking 
in smoke with e-cigs, you are in- 
haling vapor, which can be prob- 
lematic. One study I came across 
reported that vaping for just five 
minutes made breathing more 
difficult. The propylene glycol in 
the nicotine solution can cause 
respiratory inflammation and 
increase asthma risk. 

A test of 35 nicotine refills 


in various flavors found several 
were toxic to human cells, pri- 
marily due to the flavorings. 
Another study found that be- 
cause of contamination by the 
heating filament, some vapor 
contained tiny particles of silica 
and metals such as tin, nickel, 
and chromium. Nine of eleven 
elements found in e-cigarette 
vapor were at an equal or higher 
concentration than that found 
in conventional cigarette smoke, 
with what fell implications no 

The main thing, though, is 
that e-cigarettes can help reduce 
or eliminate smoking, even 
among those not trying to quit. 
Researchers in Italy furnished a 
group of volunteer smokers with 


| e-cigarettes, excluding anyone 
- who was consciously trying to 
stop smoking and providing no 
encouragement to do so. Despite 
this, 22 of 27 participants had re- 
duced their consumption of con- 
ventional cigarettes by at least 
50 percent after six months, and 
nine had quit altogether. 

Other studies have found that 
despite delivering minimal nico- 
tine, e-cigarettes satisfy regular 
smokers and significantly reduce 
the craving to smoke. Compared 
to things like nicotine patches, 
e-cigarettes may make it easier to 
stop smoking because they pre- 
serve the ritual of holding a ciga- 
rette, taking a puff and exhaling 
visible fumes. E-cigarette users 
we’ve talked to unanimously 
report the product is a passable 
substitute for the real thing, al- 
though some say they still smoke 
an occasional cigarette when 
under peer pressure. 

Overall, notwithstanding my 
instinct that all change is for 
the worse, the evidence to date 
strongly suggests e-cigarettes 
beat smoking, which kills 
443,000 Americans annually 
and is notoriously hard to stop 
doing — among people who try 
to quit on their own, 80 percent 
relapse within a month. Long- 
term research on health impacts 
is needed, and no doubt breaking 
the nicotine habit altogether is 
preferable to vaping. But e-ciga- 
rettes look like a good plan B. 
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We just had to ask... 


What’s Humpty 
Dumpty doing on 
top of a building 
in Colchester? 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


A nyone want to adopt a gigantic 
Humpty Dumpty? Dude’s 
roly-poly fun, even if he is a bit 
fragile. 

We’re talking about the Humpty 
Dumpty sitting on a roof at the eastern 
edge of Fort Ethan Allen, right before 
the intersection with Susie Wilson 
Road. If you’ve noticed the nursery 
rhyme character’s Colchester gig, you’re 
probably thinking, “WTF?" 

That is indeed the reaction of 
some customers of New Horizons, the 
embroidery and screen-printing shop 
atop which the papier-mache-and-foam 
Humpty squats. Anthony Neari, the 
store’s owner, says customers' confusion 
arises in part from the unclear connection 
between the eggman and embroidery. 

There isn’t any, Neari tells them. 
Humpty Dumpty is perched there solely 
because the building’s owner, William 
Parkinson, agreed to host the installation. 
And he and Neari are both big fans of this 


particular guerrilla artwork. “I think it’s 
pretty fantastic," Parkinson enthuses. 

“It sure does inspire conversation," 
Neari adds, “which is just what the artist 
wanted.” 

Humpty’s creator is Ann Laberge, a 
zesty 66-year-old who lives in a nearby 
condo. Her aim, she says, is simply to 
delight passersby. “I just want to give 
people a moment,” Laberge says, and 
explains that she worked for 10 years 
as a nurse for dementia patients, “who 
only get a moment” of lucidity at a time. 
With Humpty Dumpty, she likewise 
seeks to engender “moments out of the 
ordinary — moments of surprise, of little 
pleasures.” 

Vermont’s version of Banksy achieved 
the same results with two earlier public 
displays of wit and whimsy. 

A couple of years ago, Laberge erected 
a 430-foot-long cable clothesline 50 
feet above a section of the Fort Ethan 
Allen green across Dalton Avenue from 
her home. She draped it with XXXL 
garments that might have been made by 
the Jolly Green Giant’s tailor, except they 
were actually Laberge's work — over the 
course of many months, she notes. 

Laberge, who studied industrial 
design at the Massachusetts College of 
Art, has also painted actual grapevines 
yellow and suspended them from a high 
window in the stone water tower close 
to where Humpty currently sits. Yes, 
they’re meant to be Rapunzel's braids. 

Why the predilection for children’s 
tales? The Bridport-bom artist says she 
just delights in entertaining little kids. 
In response to Rapunzel, “Their faces 
just lit up,” she says. “I love it when that 

Laberge may be a guerrilla artist, but 
she doesn’t act on impulse. She’s been 
planning to make Humpty ever since her 
collaborator, Lucy Stein, was 10 years 
old. Lucy, who painted the egg’s face, 


graduates from Colchester High School 
next week. 

“That’s kind of a dark Humpty 
Dumpty,” Neari observes. “His face 
reminds me of the monster in Little Shop 
of Horrors.” 

Lucy, whose parents are friends of 
Laberge’s, agrees that her Humpty does 
have a “semi-sinister” expression. “I 
wanted to make him look animated,” the 
young artist explains, “but the smile lines 
had to have shadows, and that’s what 
gives him that look.” 

Humpty measures 15 feet in 
circumference. It wasn’t easy hoisting 
him into place by hand from the back of a 
delivery truck, Neari notes. 

Although he’s been coated with 
varnish, Humpty won’t be able to 
withstand a protracted stay on the roof, 
Laberge says. She figures he’ll have to 
come down at the end of this month — 
not in a great fall, Laberge hopes, but the 
same way he got up there. 

Hence the need for adoption. “I am 
willing to give Humpty Dumpty to a good 
home,” Laberge reveals. 


Humpty’s current station embodies 
an almost uncanny coincidence. 

No one knows the exact origin of the 
centuries-old tale of an egghead named 
Humpty Dumpty who fell from a height, 
splattered on the ground and could not be 
made whole by all the king's horses and 
all the king’s men. One popular theory, 
cited by Laberge, holds that Humpty 
Dumpty was the nickname of a cannon 
used by royalist troops during England’s 
17th-century civil war. As they fired it 
from the tower of a church, the attacking 
troops of Oliver Cromwell, known as 
“Roundheads”, fired back and sent the 
cannon crashing down from the tower. 
The royalists were unable to reassemble 
it, the story goes. 

Where did this battle take place? In a 
town 50 miles northeast of London. That ™ 
town’s name? z 

Colchester, of course. © 5 
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r VERMONTERS ON THE JOB = 


Property Protector 


By aNdy B ROMag E 


B en & Jerry’s holds a federal 
trademark on the shape of the 
fish-shaped fudge pieces in 
Phish Food ice cream — thanks 
to Peter B. Kunin. Before it was sold to 
Unilever, Vermont’s Finest relied on 
Kunin to protect its quirky brand from 


Kunin, 50, is one of Vermont’s most 
seasoned intellectual property lawyers. 
The 20-year veteran is part of an intel - 
lectual property practice group within 
Burlington firm Downs Rachlin Martin 
devoted to trademark, copyright and 
patent claims. In addition to Ben & 


Name 

Peter B. Kunin 

TowN 

Burlington 

Job 

Intellectual 
property attorney 


Jerry’s, Kunin 
has registered 
trademarks 
for com- 
mando under- 
wear, Black 
Diamond 
Equipment 
outdoor gear, 

Harpoon 
Brewery beer 
and Against 
the Grain Gourmet gluten-free pizza. 

A Burlington native — and son of 
Madeleine Kunin, Vermont’s first female 
governor — Peter Kunin has made a 
career out of defending companies 
from getting ripped off by copycats and, 
as he puts it, “helping them stay out of 
trouble.” 

His first intellectual property client 
was IBM. In 1993, Big Blue needed a 
lawyer to negotiate a complex agree 
ment to use another firm’s technology 
for a microprocessor. Kunin negotiated 
through the night and by morning had 
a deal — a success that would lead to 
an 18-month stint doing legal work for 




ts a range of 


clients big and small, from alcoholic - 
beverage giant Diageo — makers of 
Tanqueray, Guinness and other liba 
tions — to Vermont Butter & Cheese 


Creamery. 

Kunin has closely followed the series 
of V ermont-related trademark disputes 
in the news lately, chief among them 
the claims filed by Magic Hat Brewing 
Company and V ermont Hard Cider 
Company (maker of Woodchuck). Seven 
Days caughtup with him for a trade 
mark tutorial in his firm’s conference 
room last week. 



SEVEN DAYS What's the difference 
between trademark infringement 
and copyright infringement? 

PETER B . KUNIN: Trademark is a brand 
name. It identifies a product or service, 
whether that be a slogan, a name or a 
design element, like the Nike swoosh. 
Copyright protects creative works — 
novels, movies, music, software, paint - 
ings, sculpture, choreography and lots of 
other types of expressive works. 

SD: magic Hat recently filed a 
trademark-infringement claim 
against a Kentucky brewery, 
claiming it ripped offthe #9 logo. 

Do they have a case? 

PK: The test of trademark infringement 
is likelihood of confusion — whether 
consumers are going to believe that 
[West Sixth Brewing’s] 6 actually is 
made by Magic Hat, endorsed by Magic 
Hat. It’s a tough call. One factor Magic 
Hat has in its favor is their #9 is really 
well recognized, and that’s a very im 
portant factor — how famous that brand 

SD: Does the fact that it’s 6 make 
a difference? If it was 5 or 3 would 
magic Hat's case be weaker? 

PK: The fact that 6 is an upside-down 9 
is a factor. Some beer drinkers are going 
to just run into the convenience store 


and grab the beer. You could imagine a 
situation where someone sees that and 
just quickly grabs it, and it's not until 
they get home that they realize that it’s 
#6 and not #9. 

SD: With the recent Woodchuck cider 
claim, the business being accused of 
trademark infringement. Woodchuck 
coffee Roasters, is not producing the 
same product, one is hard cider, the 
other is coffee beans. Presumably 
they wouldn’t be next to each other 
on the supermarket shelf. Is that 
case a different animal from magic 
Hat’s? 

PK: It is. The question you have to ask 
yourself in this Woodchuck case is, is it 
likely that a hard-cider company is going 
to expand into coffee, such that people 
who see the Woodchuck coffee will 
say, “Wow, I’ll try this because I know 
Woodchuck cider and I betcha this is 
from the Woodchuck [Hard] Cider com- 
pany, so I’ll try it?” I think in that case. 
Woodchuck Cider has a bit of an uphill 
battle. They might be able to prove it be- 
cause the images are strikingly similar. 
SD: What about Bo muller-moore. 
the montpelier ‘‘Eat more Kale' artist 
whom fast-food chain chick-fil-A 
accused of infringing on its slogan 
"Eat morchikin”? 


PK: From my perspective, Chick-fil-A 
— they’ve got no claim at all. Nobody is 
going to think that a fast-food company 
is associated with an organic social- 
movement artist in Vermont. That, to 
me, is an example of trademark bullying. 
And I think what’s interesting about the 
case is, Chick-fil-A has never actually 
sued [Muller-Moore], because they’d 
lose. [The U.S. Patent and Trademark 
Office gave Muller-Moore a “prelimi - 
nary no” ruling this past April.] 

SD: Vermont’s newly signed patent- 
troll law — which you testified in 
support of — is the first of its kind. 
What’s a patent troll? 

PK: A patent troll is an entity that uses its 
patent in an extortionate manner to try 
to extract a license fee from a company. 
They send a letter demanding a patent- 
license fee and in very simple terms 
laying out the alleged patent infringe - 
ment with no detail at all. License fees 
can sometimes be $15,000 or $20,000. 
Now, that’s a lot of money, but it’s a lot 
less than fighting the patent-infringe- 
ment claim, which can cost hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions. 

SD: So what does the new law do? 

PK: It enables a Vermont company to 
recover its legal fees and damages if it’s 
been threatened or sued in bad faith — in 
other words, without an adequate legal 
basis. Under existing federal law, you’d 
have to defend that to the conclusion 
and get a successful [ruling]. What this 
does is, earlier in the process, it gives the 
Vermont company a chance to counter - 

SD: Do you hold any patents? 

PK: I do not. 

SD: If you were going to patent 
something, what would it be? 

PK: My son has always wanted to get a 
patent on antibacterial soap. 

SD: If someone were going to make 
a t V show about this law firm, which 
actor would play you? 

PK: I'd prefer George Clooney, but I’d 
get stuck with Billy Crystal. © 
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H ere’s how I landed the seediest assignment of my journalism 
career — and wound up naked on a massage table in Williston, 
turning down sex from a Korean woman in a pink thong. 



It all started on May 7 when FBI agents and local police 
raided two Asian massage parlors in Bennington. According 
to police affidavits, federal authorities had been investigat- 
i ng allegations of suspected prostitution and human traffick- 
ing at the two “spas” — the Green and the Cozy — for almost 
two years. Their actions were prompted by reviews posted 
on an adult website, USASexGuide.info, as well as “rumors ... 
circulated around town that a happy ending could happen at 
that location,” according to the affadavit. A “happy ending” 
is code for a hand job. 

According to the FBI, Cozy Spa’s owner, Young Shin, 
has a history of prostitution in Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania and T exas. Another "person of interest” is 
Inson Everitt, who police say is also connected to both 
spas and has her own rap sheet of prostitution-related 
arrests. Everitt has notbeen questioned by police, but 
Bennington Detective David Rowland said that “we know 
where to get a hold of her if we need to.” 

In the Bennington raids, police seized computers, 
cellphones, business records and several thousand dollars 
in cash but made no arrests and filed no criminal charges. 
Rowland said police are now processing all the evidence. 

It’s still unclear whether the women, all of whom are Asian, 
worked there willingly or were victims of forced prostitu - 
tion — aka human trafficking. 

While such establishments regularly escape police 
scrutiny, Rubmaps.com, an adult-entertainment website, 
has known about them, and others around Vermont, for 
years. Rub maps — whose slogan is "Find your happy 
ending ’’ — bills itself as a nationwide guide to "erotic" 
massage parlors and other services one may procure there. 

For a $14.99 premium monthly membership, Rubmaps 
users can see online reviews, one- to five-star ratings and, 
presumably, read or write firsthand accounts about mas- 
sages and sexual favors, including how much they cost. 

The reviews include names and details about the 
women — including height, ethnicity, hair and eye color, 
breast and ass size — as well as a checklist of what the 
women did or allowed, such as "ass play,” "breastplay,” 
“hand job,” “blow job,” “finger the pussy," “lick the puss)'” 
and “FS.” Rubmaps’ glossary noted thatFS is short for "lull 
service,” or a blow job plus sex. 

In all, Rubmaps offers reviews and write-ups dating 
back to 2011 of 10 “rub-and-tug” joints in the state — six 
of which are in Chittenden County. Two of those have 
had connections to Everitt, ofBennington-bustfame. Last 
week, I went to see whether Rubmaps users were talking 
shit or telling it like it was. 

From the start, I made it clear to my editors — and, 
more importantly, my wife — that I wouldn’t solicit or 
accept sexual favors. But as I discovered at three of the 
four spas I visited, it wasn't necessary to ask, hint, flash a 
fifty' or even nod suggestively toward my crotch. It was just 
assumed that my massage would close with the proverbial 
happy ending, like a fortune cookie at the end of the meal. 
And when I turned it down — evidently a rare occurrence 
in these places — it caused confusion, embarrassment and, 
judging from the looks on the women’s faces, fear. 

The working conditions I witnessed, or which female 
employees described to me, were consistent with what 
law-enforcement officers say characterize businesses 
engaged in forced prostitution. In fact, many of the 
red flags for sex trafficking outlined in the Bennington 
police affidavits were also evident at three Chittenden 
County establishments: no apparent cash registers or 
documentation of transactions; all-male clientele; an 
abundant use of surveillance cameras, locked doors 


and buzzers to screen customers; windows covered 
with bars, boards or curtains. The workers were all 
Asian women who claimed to work seven days a week 
and live on the premises. Though the women’s names 
were obviously pseudonyms, I’ve changed them all to 
protect their privacy. 

To find evidence of prostitution, all I did was walk in 
the door at each place and ask for a massage. It took me 
less than a week and cost about $500, including tips. 



“SUZY” 

At 200 Battery Street in Burlington, River Spa seems out 
of place in the historic waterfront neighborhood it shares 
with an art gallery, marketing agency, architectural firm, 
hair salon and law offices. The building’s doors and win- 
dows are completely shrouded. Only the neon “OPEN" 
sign, which glows at all hours, hints at any life inside. 

The white metal door in the lobby sports bumper stick 
ers from the Vermont Police Association and Vermont 
Troopers Association, one of which reads, "Troopers are 
your best protection." 

The next door was locked. “Suzy,” my masseuse, buzzed 
me in and asked if I wanted a massage, then offered me a 
shower. According to Rubmaps, many Asian massage par- 
lors offer table showers, where the women lather clients 
up, rinse them down and towel them dry. I declined. 

Suzy appeared to be alone, though I suspected she 
wasn't. I followed her through the dimly lit spa, which 
had zero natural lighting, into a large, carpeted room with 
a swinging half-door. The place lacked the gritty, urban 
feel I’d come to expect from the nine Rubmaps reviews, 
all which described hand jobs and various other sex acts. 

In the room were white robes, fresh towels, tea candles 
burning on end tables — even a poster of the human skel- 
etal-muscular system. But no cash register or computer. 
Classical guitar music was playing softly. 


Suzy was a short, stocky woman who looked to be 
around 40. She requested $80 upfront. When I handed 
her the cash, she left the room briefly, then returned and 
told me to undress and get on the table face down. When 
I asked for a receipt, she smiled and shook her head. Then 
she covered me with a towel from my waist down and 
began working ray neck and shoulders. 

Suzy, who said she was Korean, spoke broken English 
and was selective about which questions she answered, 
perhaps because she didn’t understand them. When I 
asked which days she works — in case I wanted to come 
back — she said, "Every day." 

“What time?” 

"All day,” she said. 

A half hour into the massage, when I was starting to 
think I’d misjudged the place, Suzy yanked off the towel 
and tossed it on the floor, leaving me totally naked. She 
then climbed on the table, positioned her knees against 
my inner thighs, nudged my legs wide open and began 
massaging my lower ass. Feeling extremely vulnerable, I 
squirmed, then realized that the music playing was “Speak 
Softly Love,” aka the love theme to The Godfather. 

Near the end of the hour, she said, "Turn over.” When I 
did, she turned around and immediately grabbed my penis 
by the shank and started to massage it, too. 

I was startled but not surprised. I pulled away, shook 
my head and said, “No, that's OK. I’m married." She apolo 
gized but remained otherwise stoic. She then grabbed a 
hot towel, wiped my front clean, then helped me dress, 
kneeling to put on my socks and shoes. 

On the way out, Suzy offered me hard candies from a 
bowl. I handed her a $20 bill, which she stuffed in her bra. 

I hurried out of the dark and claustrophobic space, which 
felt more like a prison — ora tomb. 

Several days later, I called the building’s owner, Sam 
Bloomberg, to find out who owns River Spa. He identified 
the owner as Sin Grzelecki, an Asian woman who “doesn’t 
understand much English." That’s the same name listed 
in the Vermont Secretary of State’s corporation database. 
But Bloomberg had no contact information for Grzelecki 
other than the spa's business number. A Google search 
turned up only one person by that name in the United 
States, in New Market, Md., with no phone number. 

Before Grzelecki, Bloomberg rented his space to 
another massage operation — Eunhwa Spa, then owned 
by Inson Everitt. The place shut down after November 
6, 2009, when John Green, a 49-year-old homeless jani - 
tor, tried to force a female masseuse to give him a blow 
job. When she refused, he allegedly slapped her around, 
grabbed her by the throat and tried to force her mouth 
open. He then allegedly threatened to kill her if she didn’t 
comply. Burlington police responded to the assault. 

At Green's arraignment, Chittenden County State's 
Attorney T.J. Donovan raised concerns that the victim, 
a Korean national, may have been a human trafficking 
victim who was forced into prostitution, a claim Everitt 
later denied. Green later confessed to paying for sex there, 
but Donovan had to dismiss the case because past spa 
employees either refused to cooperate or simply vanished. 
Green later confessed to an unrelated aggravated-assault 
charge. 

At the time, Everitt ran another Asian massage parlor 
in Chittenden County: Seiwa Spa in Essex Junction. My 
next stop. 






“ROSE” 

At 39 Park Street in Essex Junction, Seiwa Spa hides in 
g plain sight. Located upstairs from Five Corners Variety 
“ liquor store and Rocky’s N.Y. Pizza, it has a large, blue sign 

> that depicts a palm tree, beach and full moon. The place 
§ has three entrances. A Rubmaps user recommended the 
j> covered stairwell off the rear parking lot. 

(/t I headed upstairs one weekday afternoon, as couples 

sat outside eating slices and creemees, and backpack- 
laden kids cut across the parking lot on the way home 
Jo from school. 

5 “Rose," a smiley and affectionate Korean woman, un- 
m bolted the door, which sports the same police stickers as 
o River Spa. She hugged me, removed my shoes, handed me 
o slippers and led me inside. Before we reached the massage 
room, she requested $80, then stuffed the cash in a drawer 
— no register or computer used, either. 

> When I declined her shower offer, she told me to get 
o undressed. Since there was no towel or sheet in the room, 
ui I donned a thin cotton robe and lay face down. When Rose 
^ returned, she giggled and removed it, then slapped my 

butt and complimented me on my body. Solo saxophone 
music created a bizarre ambiance, especially later, when 
a slow, sultry version of “Hava Nagila” suddenly turned 
upbeat and Klezmer-paced. 

^ Rose, who was very chatty, told me she’s 31.1 would 

3 have guessed much older. She claimed she’d been in the 
< United States for eight and a half years and moved to 
o Vermonttwo years ago from Flushing, N.Y. (Owners of the 


Bennington spas have known ties to Flushing.) The timing 
of Rose’s arrival was consistent with the Rubmaps reviews 
about her, which began to appear in June 201L In fact, 
four of the seven reviews for Seiwa mention Rose and her 
happy endings. 

Despite havingbeen in Essex Junction for two years, 
Rose seemed to know virtually nothing about the area 
except that there’s a Maty’s in the mall, where she buys 
makeup. She’dbeen to Burlington butdidn’t know the 
name of the “big lake." When I asked if she e ver sees 
female clients, she said no. One comes in maybe once or 
twice a year, she noted, but they never return. 

"So, Rose. Where do you live?" I asked. 

“Here," she said. 

“In Essex Junction?" 

“No, here,” she clarified. 

"In this place?" She nodded matter-of-factly, then con- 
tinued kneading my shoulders. She said 1 could comeback 
and see her anytime, as she works seven days a week, 9:30 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 

With seven minutes left in the hour. Rose told me to 
flip over, then immediately gripped my penis and began 
to rub it. When I shook my head and said, "No, that’s 
OK,” a range of emotions washed across her face, from 
confusion to embarrassment to fear. She apologized 
profusely. 

I, too, apologized and felt terrible, reassuring her many 
times that I wasn’t a cop. She relaxed a bit but seemed 
chastened and unsure what to do next except help me 
dress. When I explained that I’m married, she said, "You 
good husband." 


Unsure whether anyone was listening, I whispered, 
"They pay you well?" She shook her head silently. 

"Just tips?" 

She nodded. Only later did I learn from anti-trafficking 
experts that many women in Asian massage parlors only 
get paid in gratuities. I handed Rose all the cash I had in 
my pocket, about $30, and left. 

I have no way to confirm whether anything Rose said 
is true. For all I know, she receives a livable wage, with 
full health benefits and four weeks paid vacation. But 
when I called the building's owner, Bob Sophia, to find out 
who owns Seiwa Spa — the registered agent listed on the 
Secretary of State's website, Ranee Champion, had no phone 
listing in Vermont — Sophia wanted nothing to do with me 
and didn’t return follow-up phone calls. 

Downstairs, the kid slinging slices at Rocky's didn’t know 
a thing about Seiwa except, “No women go in there, that’s 
for sure.” Ditto the scruffy twentysomething cashier at the 
convenience store. In the one year he's worked there, he 
said, the place always seemed to be open. I described Rose 
and asked if he'd ever seen her. "Nope,” he said. 

As I drove away, I spotted a lone desk chair facing west 
on the roof of the building. 

“JOHNS” 

Such establishments aren’t new to Vermont. In July 
2004, the Essex and Williston police departments, along 
with the FBI and U.S. immigration agents, raided three 
Asian brothels disguised as massage parlors, including 




the Tokyo Health Spa in Essex Junction. In all, eight 
women were taken into custody, including three who 
admitted to performing sex for money. All were briefly 
detained, then released and ordered to appear in immi - 
gration court in Boston. None ever showed up. 

LieutenantRick Garey of the Essex PD, who participated 
in that investigation, explained in October 2010 to Vermont’s 
then-newly formed human trafficking task force how police 
botched that investigation by mistaking trafficking victims 

"Our witnesses floated into the wind,” he said, “and our 
investigation ground to a halt.” 

There are more than 4000 brothels in the U.S. that 
are disguising themselves as legitimate spas and massage 
parlors, according to the Polaris Project, a Washington, 
D.C.-based nonprofit group, Many advertise openly in 
magazines and newspapers — some have run ads in Seven 
Days — as well as in phone directories and online forums 
such asCraigslist and Backpage.com. 

According to the Polaris Project, they operate pretty 
much the same way everywhere. Typically, the custom - 
ers, or “Johns,” pay a “house fee” of $60 to $90 — all but 
one in Chittenden County charged $80 — for one hour of 
service. Clients are expected to bring additional cash for 
the women, but the tips can be varied and unpredictable. 

In many cases, the women have been smuggled into 
the United States illegally and are forced to repay the cost 
of their passage by working as prostitutes. Once here, the 
women, who are predominantly Asian, are expected to 
work from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m., seven days a week. It's not 
uncommon for one woman to service six to 10 men a day. 
Surveillance cameras are used not only to keep an eye on 
the customers but also on the women, to prevent them 
from fleeing. 

“In general, fake massage businesses control women 
through many means, including psychological abuse, 
threats, document confiscation, isolation, debt bondage 
or capitalizing on language barriers or the unfamiliarity 
of the women to their immediate surroundings,” Polaris 
explains in a detailed fact sheet about fake massage par - 
lors. “Physical abuse and violence may also be present. 
However, relative to other sex trafficking networks, it is 
less frequently used as a method of control." 

Just last week, Vermont's anti-trafficking task force 
completed the protocols for a new, rapid-response support 
system that can offer such victims safe haven, food, shelter 
and medical care. However, the experts say that it’s often 
hard to get the women to leave their places of employ. 
After police raided the Bennington spas last month, none 
of the workers accepted their safe-haven offers. 

The affidavits were “a real interesting challenge to 
write,” admitted Bennington Det. Rowland, "because in 
one respect, you could be looking at prostitution, but at the 
other end you're potentially looking at them as victims.’’ 

None of the six Asian massage parlors in Chittenden 
County is currently under investigation, according to the 
Burlington PD, Essex PD, Williston PD and the Chittenden 
Unit for Special Investigations. 

CUSI Director Dennis Duffy said his staff is just “too 
slammed" to have much free time for “proactive stuff." For 
its part, the FB I won’t comment on whether it has active in- 
vestigations, but Duffy said he assumes the feds would have 
alerted him if they had anything under way in Chittenden 
County. 

Neither Duffy nor other police officers contacted for 
this story seemed aware of the existence ofRubmaps or 


Of the three spas Vermont police raided in 2004, un - 
documented sex workers were found in only two. One was 
Tokyo Health Spa, which is now closed. The other was 
Harmony Health Spa in Williston. That was my next and 
last stop. 

“CANDY” 

Tall hedges off Williston Road conceal Harmony Health 
Spa, located in a shabby, windowless, one-story storefront 
near Taft Corners. Its corporate status is "terminated,” ac- 
cording to the Secretary of State's office, but the massage 
parlor is still open for business. 

Out front, a huge roadside sign displays the hours of 
operation as well as a red digital clock that tells the time. 
There’s even a handicap-accessible ramp. On the day I vis 
ited, the only car outside was a white Lexus with Florida 

Inside the front vestibule, an older Asian woman un - 
locked an inner door and waved me inside. I told her I was 
looking for “Chi-Chi.” Rubmaps has seven reviews about 
her dating from January 2012, all of them positive and full 
of happy endings. 

I KNEW EXACTLY WHAT 
SHE WAS OFFERING, AND 

IT SURE AS HELL 
WASN’T FOOT 
REFLEXOLOGY. 

“I’m Chi-Chi,” she said suspiciously. “Who told you 
Chi-Chi?" 

“A friend," I said vaguely. 

Chi-Chi, who behaved more like a madam — in Asian 
massage parlors, they're sometimes called mamasans — 
led me by a surveillance camera and down a long narrow 
hall, past a man taking a shower, into a dimly lit but clean 
and well-kept room. 

Chi-Chi yelled something down the hall in Korean 
and a tall, thin and busty Asian woman named "Candy” 
walked in, wearingblack spandex pants, a lacey pink skirt 
and a tight, low-cut blouse. She hugged me affectionately 
and asked for $80. 1 forked over the cash, and she briefly 
left the room. 

I undressed and laid face down on the table. Candy 
returned with Chi-Chi, who patted me on the rump and 
whispered in my ear, “She take care of you, you take care 
of her, OK?” 

Candy drew the half-curtain in the doorway closed, 
dimmed the lights further, then got down to business. 
She was very friendly and talkative, originally from a 
town outside of Seoul, South Korea. She said she’d just 
arrived in Vermont a day earlier from Manhattan, where 


she’d lived for 10 years. I asked if she was more a city girl 
or country girl. 

“City girl," she said, giggling. 

I asked if she had aboyfriend back in New York City. 

“No, you my boyfriend," she said with a flirty smile. 

Candy’s massage was athletic and rigorous. She 
sat on my ass, stretched my legs in all directions and 
deliberately pressed her breasts against my head sev - 
eral times. As a new employee, she said she’d work 
seven days a week, from 10 a.m. until 11 p.m. for about 
a month before she gets a day off. She also claimed to 

As I lay on my stomach with my arms draped over the 
sides of the table. Candy lifted my hands and planted 
them firmly on her thighs. Next, she asked if I wanted 
to see her breasts. When I smiled but said nothing, she 
removed her top and bra, then pulled down her pants. 

She fingered her pink thong seductively and began 
pulling it lower, asking if I wanted to see more. I knew 
exactly what she was offering, and it sure as hell wasn’t 
foot reflexology. When I declined, she asked, "You shy 
guy?” then gripped my penis firmly with one hand and 
made it clear that everything was on the table, includ - 
ing her, if I wanted it. I turned her down. 

A few days later, Tom Booska, who owns the building, 
confirmed by phone that Harmony’s owner is a woman 
named Nam Son Yim. When I asked for her contact info, 
he said, ‘Well, if you call there, they’re going to refer you 
to me because of the language barrier. Not that I’m fluent 
in Korean at all.” 

When I mentioned the Bennington spa raids, Booska 
said he was aware of the human trafficking allegations 
there but insisted nothing of the sort was happening at 
Harmony. How could he be so sure? 

“I’m very careful to make sure that I have only U.S. citi 
zens in this building,” Booska said, adding that he checks 
the 1-9 immigration forms of all the women working there 
to ensure they’re legit. 

Any reason, I asked, to suspect prostitution? 

"I’m sure there’s not," he said. “The Williston Police 
Department and U.S. immigration check in from time to 
time. There’s nothing going on there that shouldn’t be." 

Several hours later, I got a phone call from a Vermont 
Rubmaps user I’d interviewed in person previously. He 
agreed to talk toSeven Days on the condition his real name 
not be used in this story. 

“Adam” said that he'd just returned from Harmony 
Spa, which he'd never visited before. He paid $80 cash 
for a one-hour massage. He said his masseuse was 
Asian but he didn't catch her name. She didn’t sound 
like either of the two women I encountered there, 
but his description of the spa's interior, as well as the 
nature of the transaction, were consistent with my own 
experience. 

Adam said his masseuse kept him covered under a 
blanket while she walked on his back. Then, toward the 
end of the massage, she tickled his legs and belly lightly. 

“That’s when she flopped me over and got rid of the 
blanket altogether," Adam said. "I didn't even have to ask. 
She just went to town.” 

By “went to town,” he clarified that she began giving 
him a hand job. 

"She asked me, You appreciate me? You know what I 
mean?"’ he added. "I said I did." 

After Adam ejaculated, he said he got dressed and 
handed her $40. She begged for another $20, and got it. 
Another “happy” ending — at least for him. © 


Grading the 
Magnet Schools 

Five years after their transformation into arts and sustainability academies, 
how successful are the Old North End schools? 
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|> en years ago, Burlington education officials were 

5 ■ considering shutting down H.O. Wheeler and 

z ■ Lawrence Barnes, the Old North End's two ele - 

2 ■ mentary schools. Both were failing, demoralized 

institutions with declining enrollments and the lowest 
test scores among the city’s six primary schools. 

„ Today, there’s a waiting list for the kindergarten class 
S atboth Barnes and Wheeler. Growing numbers of middle- 

§ class families from outside the Old North End are being 
— pulled toward what are now the city’s two magnet schools, 

q They’re attracted by the specialized focus each adopted 
° five years ago in response to an outcry against the looming 
loss of twin cornerstones of neighborhood identity. The 
transformation has not been uniformly smooth, but the 
> quality of education at the two schools has demonstrably 

® i mproved, according to test results and the testimony of 
g parents, teachers, administrators and students themselves. 

Barnes and Wheeler, which were renamed the 
Sustainability Academy and the Integrated Arts Academy, 
respectively, now shine as success stories — in contrast to 
the discordant, racially fraught narrative that has spun out 
at Burlington High School this past academic year. There, 
u, some African immigrant students have staged protests 

3 in response to perceived instances of discrimination, 

2 prompting anguished discussions about race in a school 
jjj district that is now 30 percent nonwhite. 


Minority students represent close to a majority atboth 
the sustainability and arts schools. And race relations 
appear mostly harmonious atboth, although there were 
tensions as enrollment started to shift to include more 
white students from outside the area and as the schools 
underwent a radical transition in their curricula. 

Moreover, standardized tests administered at elemen- 
tary schools under the New England Common Assessment 
Program (NECAP) show an upward trajectory in reading 
and math results atboth the Sustainability Academy and 
the IAA. The percentage of students scoring at the two 
highest levels has jumped by about20 percentage points 
at each school over the past five years, while the propor- 
tion with the lowest scores is much smaller now than in 
the premagnet era. Attendance rates have also climbed. 
Vandalism has ceased. 

Recent visits to both schools show them to be orderly, 
friendly settings where children seem glad to be. 

It wasn’t always this way. A few years ago, Colby 
Kervick recalls, friends and colleagues would tell her, "I 
can’tbelieve you're sending your child to Wheeler." 

An education professor at the University of Vermont, 
Kervick says she argued in response that the school was 
not as bad as its reputation and that the neighborhood was 
not nearly as dangerous as many outsiders imagined. Still, 
the skeptics had trouble understanding why Kervick did 


not move out of the Old North End into a “better” school 
district, or at least send her older child, now a seventh 
grader at Edmunds Middle School, to a private institution. 

Kervick’s younger child is currendy enrolled at die 
IAA. And she notices that the parents of some of her 
daughter's playmates have chosen diat school over an 
other closer to their homes. 

"It used to be a hidden treasure,” Kervick says of 
Wheeler. “I guess the secret’s out. Some parents who 
might have sent their kids to, say, the Waldorf School are 
coming here for the arts curriculum — and in a public 
school setting.” 

The magnet concept represents the opposite of the 
thinking diatinspired proposals to close Barnes and pos - 
sibly Wheeler a decade ago. Because of the two schools' 
exceptionally high poverty rates and low academic 
achievement, some Burlington educators, including then- 
Superintendent Lyman Amsden, reasoned that Old North 
End students would fare better if integrated into the city's 
other schools. 

The opposingview was that socioeconomic integra - 
tion could result not from sending Old North End chil 
dren elsewhere, but from enticing middle-class families 
from outside the area to entrust their kids’ education to 
teachers and staff at a reincarnated Wheeler and trans- 
formed Barnes. The Burlington school board decided 
that an emphasis on sustainability and the arts would be 
potential draws for progressive-minded parents of means. 
Proponents of the magnet model maintained that local 
students, too, would benefit from innovative pedagogy 
that used the arts and environmental education as tools 
for teaching reading writing and arithmetic. 

It took afew years for the concept to gel into encourag 
ing outcomes at Vermont’s first — and still only — magnet 
schools. Both schools went through traumatic turnovers 
of principals, cueing concerns that the new institutions 
were lacking a clear sense of direction and purpose. But 
now stable, effective leadership is making a big difference 
atboth the academies. 

Victor Prussack, magnet schools coordinator for the 
Burlington School District, says he’s learned from his 
teaching experience in California and New York City that 
“the strength of a principal is what most determines a 
school's climate.” 

Faculty and parents seem generally to agree that the 
current principals of the two academies demonstrate 
strong leadership by maintaining consistent presence 
in the halls, classrooms and lunchrooms and by greet 
ing every student by name — and with a smile. "They’re 
not just good educators; they’re both big morale boost 
ers," Prussack says of IAA principal Bobby Riley and 
Sustainability Academy principal B rian Williams. 

The former Wheeler School shuffled through three 
principals in four years. It’s now led by Burlington native 


Riley, who knows the school intimately 
from having worked in its library for 
11 years before being given the top job. 
Williams, who served for a year as leader 
of the arts academy, succeeded a princi- 
pal at the sustainability school who had 
resigned in 2011 amid allegations of racial 
insensitivity and rudderless leadership. 

Williams, a former assistant principal at 
Burlington High School, has a personal as 
well as professional investment in seeing 
the magnet schools succeed. One of his 
daughters, now a middle schooler, went to 
the IAA; his younger child is currently en- 
rolled at the Sustainability Academy. “I've 
got skin in this game,’’ Williams remarks. 

Both academies still struggle with 
issues related to race, class and culture. 
Riley acknowledges that "we do have 
some instances of name-calling.” They're 
not common, however, and not surprising, 
“given that the society as a whole has these 
problems, too,” Riley notes. 

Both schools’ cur- 
ricula are evolving in 
response to lessons 
learned by faculty and 
administrators. They 
struggle at times to 
mesh their institutions’ 
unique characters with 
the Burlington School 
District’s expectations 
for elementary-school 
education. Some teach- 
ers at the academies 
say they strive not to be 
stifled by public-school 
bureaucracy. 

Riley and Williams readily acknowl- 
edge that their schools are works in 
progress, and that teachers and adminis- 
trators are learning at least as much as the 
students. “Every day's an adventure — for 
us as well as the kids,” says Riley — or "Mr. 
Bobby,” as he’s known throughout the 
school. 

O ne of the challenges of both 
magnet schools is addressing the 
needs of an extraordinarily diverse 
population. The scene at the IAA and 
Sustainability Academy is “kaleidoscopic,” 
as Williams puts it. Twenty languages are 
spoken by students at the arts school; 15 
by those at the sustainability school. Of 
the 300 students at the former, 72 percent 
meet the district’s definition of “poor”; 
at the latter, which enrolls just over 200 
pupils, the corresponding figure is 79 per- 
cent. Still, both percentages are lower than 
in the Barnes and Wheeler days and are 
trending toward the district-wide average 
of 50 percent. 

At a recent Friday afternoon “town 
meeting" at the arts academy, the stu- 
dents sitting on the gym floor represent 


a multitude of racial and ethnic back- 
grounds. A Somali girl wearing a head 
scarf leads the assemblage of Bhutanese, 
Vietnamese, Chinese, Burmese, Nepali, 
Sudanese, Congolese, Central American, 
African American and white students in 
a chant of “I-A-A!” to the accompaniment 
of a thumping hip-hop beat. It’s an orderly 
gathering, though. The pupils are quiet 
and attentive as nattily dressed visitors 
from the Essex Children’s Choir perform 
a few a cappella rounds. 

There’s a similarly polychromatic 
picture at a recent Monday morning as- 
sembly at the Sustainability Academy. 
Williams is introducing a wall-projected 
video made by the fourth and fifth grad- 
ers. They have visited some of the ethnic 
food stores within a quarter mile of their 
school on North Street: the Himalayan 
Food Market, Thai Phat, Brixton Halal, 
the Community Halal Store and Mawuhi 
African Market. The pupils seated in rows 
clap politely as the video 
flickers to an end. 

“This is a calm place,” 
observes Prussack, who 
helps recruit students for 
the schools and consults 
on their curriculum de- 
velopment “Everyone 
pretty much gets along, 
pretty much all the time.” 

Cole Ives, the father 
of a kindergartner at the 
Sustainability Academy, 
says the school has the 
usual discipline issues, 
as well as occasional dis- 
ruptions that may have to do with differ- 
ences in students' appearance. “As soon as 
there’s a problem, they deal with it,” Ives 
says of the academy's staff. “They take care 
of it right away. Done. Over." 

Students and parents interviewed for 
this story — at random and by referral 
from the schools’ principals — generally 
agree that the academies are convivial, 
engaging, tolerant places. “My greatest 
gift to my two children is for them to come 
to school here,” Williams says. “What they 
learn at the magnet schools enables them 
to move seamlessly into a world of differ- 
ent classes, cultures and races." 

“I love it!" Maday Shegow exclaims 
when asked her opinion of the arts acad- 
emy. The Somali refugee has four children 
at the school. “They are happy to be here 
and to have so many friends.” 

Ives, who is waiting for his son, Chad, 
alongside an aquarium and a table topped 
with kiwis, bananas and a cardboard sign 
reading “Free Food," adds, “This has to be 
one of the best schools ever. It feels like 
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To Damber Bhandari, the IAA is “a 
safe place.” That quality stands out to the 
Bhutanese immigrant who lived in a refu- 
gee camp in Nepal for several years before 
coming to Burlington. Bhandari says the 
older of her two daughters attending the 
arts academy wants to be a doctor, “but 
first she has to learn some better English." 

Khin Lwin, a refugee from Burma who 
lived for several years in Thailand, says 
her three children at the Sustainability 
Academy especially enjoy their frequent 
field trips. “Shelburne Farms — that’s a 
place they like a lot Also [North] Beach — 
for learning to swim,” she says. 

Williams tells the sustainability 
school's students at a recent assembly 
that a multicultural gathering such as 
theirs would once have been described as 
a “melting pot.” But that's not really how 
diversity in skin color, dress and language 
should be seen, he continues. “It's more a 
mosaic.” 

Unsurprisingly, neither of the magnet 
schools has completely transcended the 
boundaries that keep many Americans 
separated by differences of race or class. 

“Look out at the PTO meetings, and 
there’s just this sea of white faces,” Riley 
says in regard to the arts academy's parent 
teacher organization. “How do we reach 
out more effectively? It's still not clear." 

The same palette appears when the 
Sustainability Academy’s PTO convenes, 
notes Helen Rock, who works at Seventh 
Generation and sends her two children to 
the school. “People do go out of their way 
to be inclusive," Rock says, “but we haven't 
succeeded in getting parents of color in- 
volved. It's frustrating." 

The academies host tea parties for vari- 
ous groups of parents on a regular basis, as 
part of their principals' efforts to engender 
a sense of belonging in all the members of 
their school communities. “That’s pretty 
successful," Riley says. "It can be a starting 
point, anyway.” 

The faculty of both schools is almost 
entirely white. "We’ve had better suc- 
cess with the after-school program and 
paraeducators” in recruiting nonwhites, 
says Anne Tewksbury-Frye, who helps 
shape the sustainability curriculum at 
the former Barnes. More broadly, though, 
the magnet schools, like all schools in 
Burlington, have yet to answer a question 
posed by Prussack: “How do we get the 
demographics of the adults here to reflect 
the students’?" 

Class differences, even more than race, 
generate friction among some students 
and parents, Riley notes. The gap between 
richer and poorer has a geographical ele- 
ment, he says. Riley offers the example 
of the IAA’s Halloween party, which has 
prompted some parents from outside the 
Old North End to complain about the loud 
music played and the junk food served. 


Students from the neighborhood, regard- 
less of their color, don’t always get along 
well with those from more affluent parts 
of town, Riley adds. 

B urlington parents can now choose 
where to send their children to 
elementary school, but do they 
know what education those children will 
receive? Parents may be puzzled by what, 
exactly, is on offer at the Sustainability 
Academy, its administrators acknowl- 
edge. The arts curriculum at the former 
Wheeler, by contrast, proved an instant hit. 
Tewksbury-Frye observes that the “very 
vibrant arts community in Burlington" 
has served as something of an extended 
faculty for the IAA. 

Classroom teachers in the century- 
old brick building on Archibald Street 
are able to work with local arts special- 
ists who offer joint instruction in music, 
dance, theater and visual art, Prussack 
says. Burlington City Arts offers hands-on 
learning opportunities to the school’s stu- 
dents, while the Vermont Arts Council as- 
signs professional dancers, musicians and 
storytellers to residencies at the academy. 

How do the arts get integrated in the 
classroom? 

Aurie Thibault, a fourth-grade teacher, 
says he recently used the paintings of 
Wassily Kandinsky, a pioneering abstrac- 
tionist, to enhance math lessons for his 
students. “We studied Kandinsky's work 
and looked to see all the different kinds of 
angles in it,” Thibault relates. His students 
then tried their own hands at making simi- 
lar paintings. 

It’s a bit harder for Prussack, who 
recruits at preschools on behalf of both 
magnet schools, to convey the sustainabil- 
ity concept to parents considering sending 
their children to one academy or the other. 
Because the former Barnes is the first 
public elementary school in the United 
States to focus on such a curriculum, the 
school’s staff has had no template to guide 
its approach to learning. 

"Sustainability is usually seen as envi- 
ronmentalism,” notes Becky Rabin, who 
worked at the school as a math specialist 
for seven years as Barnes transitioned 
into the Sustainability Academy. Her 
daughter, Cora, is now a student there. 
Sustainability means more than that,” she 
adds, “but it’s not always easy to explain." 

The Sustainability Academy has long 
had a close relationship with Shelburne 
Farms, which assigns the equivalent of a 
full-time staffer to work there. Students 
tend a vegetable garden alongside the 
school building, and they regularly visit 
the animals at the Farms. That’s part of 
the “place-based” method of teaching that 
Williams favors for the school. 

There's a sense of urgency implicit in 
the effort to develop a sustainability cur- 
riculum. “When I was a child, the future 
of the world seemed pretty bright,” recalls 
Williams, a 1986 graduate of Middlebury 





College. “That’s not really the case any Prussack believes that so far the magnet 

longer, with climate at a tipping point and schools owe their successes primarily to a 
all the other problems we’re facing. We shift in the outlooks of teachers and ad- 
don't try to alarm students, but I think ministrators. “We have high expectations 
they get what's going on." for all our students,” he says. “Previously, 

As part of their ongoing examination of there were low expectations for Wheeler 
racial and cultural issues, older students and Barnes students. You get what you 
at the Sustainability Academy toured the expect.” 

recent race exhibit at the ECHO Lake Some students at the magnet schools 
Aquarium and Science Center. In another have high needs, as well. Noting the large 
venture, earlier this year, parents and number of children of refugees enrolled 


staffers fundraised to enable 
10 fourth and fifth grad- 
ers to fly to Philadelphia 
for an overnight educa- 
tion unit at the city’s zoo. 
Kindergartners from the 
Sustainability Academy 
have gone on tours of the 
University of Vermont, visit- 
ing dorms and eating in the 
student center cafeteria. 

“Their sights are being 
raised high enough at a 
young age so they can see 
the spires of the university,” 
says Williams, a former 
English teacher at BHS. 

If parents sometimes need to be con- 
vinced to commit to one of the magnet 
schools, faculty do not. On the 


EVERY 
DAY’S AN 
ADVENTURE 


the academies, Williams 
says, “It's almost impossible 
to grasp the complexities 
of the difficulties presented 
by some of our students. 
They’ve experienced mul- 
tiple traumas." 

The percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in special- 
education classes at the 
academies is actually lower 
than the district-wide aver- 
age. But, Prussack notes, 
“We have some extreme 
special needs." About a 
dozen children attending 
the Sustainability Academy are homeless, 
for example. 

Overall, it’s a good place to be a student, 
says Kaltoumaa Bulle, a Somali Bantu 
ms that an opening occurs at the IAA who's enrolled in the fourth grade but has 
Sustainability Academy, teachers rush the poise of a mature high school student. 

With her first-grade nephew, Abdullahi, 
seated on her lap in the school’s lobby, 
Kaltoumaa relates what she most likes 


BOBBY RILEY 


to apply. Prussack points out that the 
school received 39 applications for a t 
year post to replace a teacher on maternity 


ieave. Tewksbury-Frye, who has 40 years' about the Sustainability Academy: “The 


experience in education, says she’s r 


garden, my friends, learning how to be 


been at a school as exciting and rewarding global citizens," she says. 


as the Sustainability Academy. 

“Send us only your best,” Williams says 
he tells directors of the student-teaching 
program at UVM. “We need high skill sets 
here. Good intentions are not enough." 


Asked if there’s anything she doesn’t 
like about the school, Kaltoumaa pauses 
for a few seconds and then replies, “Yes, I 
think the garden should be bigger.” © 
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We've got it good here in Vermont: 


Who are you? 


Food & Drink 

1. Best restaurant, if you're paying 

2. Best restaurant, if they're paying 

3. Best new restaurant (opened in the last 12 months) 

4. Best breakfast/brunch 

5. Best lunch 

6. Best sushi 

7. Best Chinese takeout 

8. Best ‘ ai 

9. Best Mexican 

10. Best vegetarian fare 

11. Best pizza (restaurant) 

12. Best pizza (delivery) 

13. Best bagel 


14. Best burger 

15. Best creemee 

16. Best place to get late-night food 

17. Best cheese 

18. Best food cart/truck 

19. Best craft brewery 

20. Best cidery 

21. Best winery 

22. Best spirits 

23. Best locally owned ice-cream company 

24. Best bar 

25. Best coffee shop 

26. Best teahouse 

27. Best bakery 


28. Best natural-foods market 

29. Best farmers-market vendor 

30. Best CSA 

31. Best wine seller 

32. Best chef 

Arts, Entertainment 
& Recreation 

33. Best large live-music venue 

34. Best small local-music hot spot 

35. Best place to play pool 

36. Best up-and-coming musical performer 

37. Best unsigned band 

38. Best hip-hop artist/group 


SEVEN DAYSIES 

2013 GUIDE TO READERS’ PICKS 

39. Best standup comedian 

40. Best club DJ 

41. Best actor 

42. Best visual artist 

43. Best Church Street performer 

44. Best local clothing designer 

45. Best local jewelry designer 

46. Best art gallery 

47. Best movie theater 

48. Best festival 

49. Best theater company 

50. Best performing-arts venue 

51. Best public golf course 

52. Best ski/ride slope 

53. Best cross-country ski area 

54. Best place for a weekend getaway 

55. Best day trip with the kids 


Media 

56. Best print/web journalist 

57. Best TV news reporter 

58. Best meteorologist 

59. Best radio DJ 

60. Best radio station 

61. Best Instagram feed 

62. Best Twitter feed 


A 


Services & Stuff 

63. Best women’s casual clothing store 

64. Best women's evening-wear store 

65. Best men's clothing store 

66. Best shoe store 

67. Best vintage/secondhand clothing store 

68. Best children's clothing store 

69. Best eyeglasses store 

70. Best jewelry store 

71. Best beauty-product purveyor 

72. Best pet daycare 

73. Best pet-supply store 

74. Best children's toy store 

75. Best musical-instrument store 

76. Best bookstore 

77. Best housewares store 

78. Best furniture store 

79. Best antique/secondhand store 

80. Best lighting store 

81. Best camera store 


Bonus Categories 



82. Best place to buy a computer 

83. Best bridal shop 

84. Best wedding venue 

85. Best fl orist 

86. Best outdoor outfi tter 

87. Best bike shop 

88. Best auto dealer 

89. Best place for car repairs 

90. Best real estate agency 

91. Best garden center 

92. Best bank/credit union 

93. Best place to buy a pipe 

94. Best adult toy store 

95. Best hair salon 

96. Best place to get body art 

97. Best health club/fi tness studio 

98. Best spa 

99. Best manicure/pedicure 


, e Rules 


a sentence or 




a sentence or two why 

3. Best facial hair on a Vermonter (attach a photo] 

4. Best tattoo on a Vermonter (attach a photo) 

5. Best-dressed Vermonter (attach a photo) 

6. Cutest couple in Vermont (attach a photo) 

7. Daysie man doppleganger (attach a photo) 


why this person deserves tt 

person deserves tt 





^ S * Vote online at sevendaysvt.com! 

Or mail your Daysies picks to Seven Days, P.O. Box 1164, Burlington, VT 05402. 







Beginning June 14th at JAY ^ PEAK 

HIGH-COUNTRY BBQ 

E Y£PY Friday / 5PM 7 ALICE S TABLE 

All-you-can-eat: Pork ribs, Seafood Kabobs, Sausage 
Sliders, plenty of sides, S'mores and more 

$19.95 Adults / $14.95 Age 5-15 / Under Age 5 Free 
Price includes a Tram ride 

Now taking reservations. 

For more information or to reserve: 
jaypeakresort.com / 802.327.2160 


A Night at JAY ^ PEAK with 

THE WAILERS 


Join Vermont life Editor Mary Hegarty Nowlan 
for a live chat on buuibber ! 


Pitch a story idea, share your thoughts 
or ask questions about the magazine. 
Thursday, June 6, at 2:30 p.m. 

Follow @VermontLife 

and tag your tweets with #vlqa. 


Let’s chat Thursday! 


General Admission: $30 / VIP Admission: $75 


For more information and to purchase: 
jaypeakresort.com/Music / 802.327.21 60 
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Jailhouse Raunch 

Rusty DeWees brings the Logger to the big house 


8 

S 
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R usty DeWees thought he might 
have to stop the show. The 
comedian, known throughout 
Vermont as the muscle-flexing, 
thong-shilling, redneck Logger, was 
halfway through an hourlong standup 
set for 90 inmates at the Caledonia 
County Work Camp last week when he 
accidentally sparked a near riot. 

DeWees had already performed two 
shows that day at the adjacent Northeast 
Regional Correctional Facility, the final 
stop on a 14-show tour this spring that 
took him to all seven of the state’s jails. 
Throughout the day, his act had gotten 
increasingly rowdier, his jokes raunchier 
— and the inmates were lapping it up. 

The all-male group of mostly non 
violent offenders seemed especially 
to love it when the Logger singled out 
and teased guys in the audience. They 
were worked up to a frenzy by the time 
D eWees, who’d been singing a Joe Diffie 
tune and strumming his guitar, inter - 
rupted his song, shot up from his chair, 
pointed to a guy in the crowd and said, 
“Shit, I thought that dude was a bitch!” 

The dude in question was not 
amused. Hollow-chested, with long, 
silver hair, the guy looked like Charles 
Manson. He sat low in his chair, his chin 
resting on one hand, and he didn’t crack 

The rest of the guys lostit. “Oh, shit!” 
one of them said, leaping up from his 
chair and shaking his hands as if he’d 
burned them. Others looked around 
anxiously, laughing and shouting as the 
tension skyrocketed. 

Instantly, DeWees shifted into 
damage-control mode. "I meant no 
disrespect,” he shouted over the uproar, 
leaving the stage area to step into the 
crowd. “I’m not gonna apologize, 'cause 
I wouldn’t have fuckin’ said it if I didn't 
mean it.” 

The guy he’d nearly called a bitch just 
sat there, expressionless, staring straight 
at DeWees. The crowd teetered closer 
to the edge of chaos. DeWees shifted 
tactics again. 

“Come on, he’s the coolest-looking 
fucking guy I ever saw,” he said. “And 
if he’s No. 1, that guy's No. 2.” DeWees 
pointed to a man with a frill, ruddy beard 
and buggy eyes. The crowd exploded 
again. But this time, No. 2 smiled. 




DeWees returned to his guitar, but 
the energy in the room was still electric. 
He cut his song short again, pulled a 
brand-new Logger baseball cap from his 
duffle bag and handed it to the Charles 
Manson lookalike, who finally grinned. 

One of the corrections officers whis- 
pered to another, "Make sure he gets an 
inventory slip for that,” and the show 

This was DeWees’ third Vermont 
prisons tour since 1999. Why does the 
52-year-old performer keep doing it? 
Three reasons: He believes everyone 
deserves to laugh; he says the experi- 
ence feeds his creativity; and he knows, 
ultimately, it's good for business. 

“These folks are in there paying their 
dues. They're trying to better them- 
selves, get out of there,” DeWees said in 
a phone call a couple of weeks before the 
St. Johnsbury show. “To say, ‘They did 
wrong, let's keep tilings that are bright 
and happy away from them,’ 
that’s the opposite of the 

At the end of each prison 
show, DeWees plugs his 
annual holiday variety show. 

“If you’re out,” he tells the 
audience, come. If they’re 
not, he asks them to tell 
their families about it After 
a recent jail show, DeWees said, he got 
four Facebook messages from inmates’ 
wives telling him how much their hus- 
bands loved it. Even in jail, he’s building 
his fan base. 

And, DeWees added, it’s just plain fun. 
At the all-female Chittenden Regional 
Correctional Facility this spring, he 
ditched most of his prepared material 
and spent the hour flirting, shooting the 
shit and letting the inmates touch his 
muscles. “I was lucky to get out of there 
alive,” he said. “In a good way.” 

O n the day he performed in St. 
Johnsbury, I met DeWees before- 
hand at his immaculate house 
in Elmore, which is perched on a ridge 
with a breathtaking view. He gave a full 
tour of the place — including the sap- 
bucket sink in his indoor outhouse — 
and introduced his cat, Scarlet. He wore 
a thin, burnt-orange athletic jacket, half 
unzipped with nothing underneath, 


wom-in jeans and a pair of hiking boots, 
laces untied. 

On the way to St. Johnsbury, we 
made a pit stop at Marty's First Stop in 
Danville so DeWees could buy a packet 
of Tiny Size Chiclets. “You can only get 
them at Marty’s," he enthused, dumping 
what appeared to be the entire pack into 
his mouth at once. 

We arrived at the Northeastern 
Correctional Complex about an hour 
before his first show was scheduled. 
The prison and the adjacent work camp 
house about 220 inmates, most of them 
Vermonters, with a few New York City 
guys incarcerated for gang-related 
crimes thrown into the mix. 

Superintendent Al Cormier and 
coordinator of volunteer services Chris 
Cadorette welcomed us at the door, 
searched our bags and locked up our 
phones, wallets and keys in a small closet 
beneath a colorful Vermont landscape 


painting. On his extremely unscientific 
“jailiness” rating scale — in which A is 
the most jail-y (Rutland) and F is the 
least (Windsor) — DeWees gave this 
prison a B-minus. 

Cadorette and corrections officer 
Ed Czuchrey led us into a small rec 
room half filled with 60 folding chairs. 
The place was bleak. Fluorescent lights 
buzzed over a blue concrete floor, white 
concrete walls, a bunch of gym equip- 
ment in the back and four small, square 
windows looking out on a hall. 

A live standup performance is a rare 
treat for the inmates, whose entertain- 
ment usually includes watching TV and 
shooting hoops in the gym, Czuchrey 
said. “This is the kind of place where a 
$5 rec prize can cause a fight, and a pack 
of ramen noodles is a big deal,” he added. 

Most of the volunteers with whom 
Cadorette works come to the prison to 
host Alcoholics Anonymous or other 
educational workshops. Burlington’s 


ME2/orchestra and a North Carolina 
traveling choir performed there recently, 
but shows like that are uncommon. “It’s 
hard to find people who want to come 
in here,” Cadorette said. Still, it can be 
invaluable for the inmates when they do. 
“Just because these guys did something 
wrong doesn't mean they don’t deserve 
to be human,” he said. 

After dangling meditatively on a pull- 
up bar for a while, DeWees changed into 
his Logger costume — the same thing 
he’s worn for the last 17 years of his act: 
a denim shirt with the sleeves torn off, 
shredded jeans and duct-taped boots 
that look like they’ve been through a 
war. Then he sat down and waited for 
the audience to arrive. 

“You never know if it’s going to work," 
he said. “These guys might not think it’s 

M inutes later, after 
Cadorette an- 
nounced the show 
on a loudspeaker, the men 
streamed in and quietly 
took their seats. 

A bald, middle-aged 
man from Lowell sat in the 
front row and sang along as 
DeWees, down on one knee 
with a guitar on the other, 
warmed up with Johnny 
Cash’s “Folsom Prison Blues.” 

DeWees opened his show by taking 
a long, dramatic swig of water from a 
gallon-size maple-syrup jug. His first big 
joke that day was about meeting a girl 
in the parking lot, a big Logger fan, who 
asks him to visit her grandma, also a fan. 
The punch line? “I’ve got anal glaucoma. 
That means: I can’t see my ass doing 
that!” 

The guys loved it From there, 
DeWees joked about prostate exams; 
multihour Viagra boners; Gov. Shumlin's 
appetite for the ladies and cheap real 
estate; moose crossings; and the groom- 
ing habits of “health-food women.” 
DeWees doesn’t normally drop F-bombs 
in his shows, but here in the prison he 
let them fly. 

The occasional punch line was lost 
when garbled announcements came in 
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over the loudspeaker, or when Cadorette 
unlocked the door to let in medical staff, 
but DeWees usually recovered. 

And from time to time he put his foot 
in his mouth — perhaps on purpose. 
After a joke about gay marriage, DeWees 
said, “I’m not antigay. I am pro anything 
you want to fuck.” Then he paused for 
a moment, realizing the implications 
of what he'd just said to a bunch of in- 
mates. "Well, not anything 1 .’' he said to 
raucous laughter. 

When he performs at high schools 
or speaks at graduations, DeWees often 
gets motivational, talking about his 
substance-free lifestyle and stressing 
the importance of staying out of debt. 
“Treat everyone the same, especially old 
people," he usually advises. And when 
it comes to success, he likes to say, “It’s 
not talent; it's will and discipline." 

In the prison, DeWees addressed 
similar themes in the last 15 minutes 
of each show, telling the guys about his 
personal journey — how 
he grew up in Stowe 
before it was fancy, how 
his dad was a Greyhound 
bus driver, how in his 
twenties he pumped gas 
and performed in plays in 
Burlington, and how he 
turned down what could 
have been a lucrative UPS 
job to move to New York 
City and try acting. 

“I knew if I sat in that seat, I’d be a 
UPS driver now — it’s not a bad thing 
but it’s not in my heart,” he told the in- 
mates, who listened intently. “If you’ve 
got the love in your heart, you don’t have 
to be good at anything. I'm a perfect ex- 
ample: I can’t play this [guitar] for shit! 
Do you care? No.” 

I n the downtime after the first show, 
we grabbed dinner at the prison caf- 
eteria — mystery-meat Bolognese, a 
few lettuce leaves with ranch dressing, 
a thick slice of garlic bread (baked in 
house and surprisingly delicious) and 
a scoop of rainbow sherbet. DeWees 
doesn’t eat before performances, but he 
chatted with the officers while they did. 

He asked them about some of the 
inmates he’d interacted with during 
the last show. That guy he’d jokingly 
described as probably having 17 kids? 
“He’s been here since I started in 1994,” 
superintendent Cormier said, and added 
that the guy’s son is now incarcerated 
in the facility, too. The officers talked 
fondly about the inmates, and it was no 
wonder. “I'm here almost as much as I 
am with my family,” Cadorette said. 

Cadorette, 30, has worked at the cor- 
rectional facility for seven years. He has 


another job as a dorm parent at Lyndon 
Institute. The prison work, he said, “is 
one of those jobs that you never thought 
you’d end up in.” 

Czuchrey agreed. “It’s not for every- 
body,” he said. “Being a CO [corrections 
officer] was the only way I could make 
enough money to support my family." 
But the job can be stressful and intense, 
he added. “Like this room,” Czuchrey 
said, gesturing at the concrete walls and 
fluorescent lights. “This room is a mi- 
crocosm [of prison work] — it’s all hard, 
it all echoes, it’s all louder in here.” 

DeWees’ final show that night — 
where he nearly incited the riot — took 
place in a huge rec room that looked 
more public high school than prison, 
complete with foosball table, flat- 
screen TV and prisoner-made artwork. 
“There’s an unbelievable amount of 
talent in here,” said Cadorette, indicat- 
ing the paintings. 

For the third time that night, DeWees 
led with the anal glau- 
coma joke, and it killed. 
After nearly eight hours 
with no food, his energy 
actually seemed to be 

This time, he even 
landed a talking-frog 
joke, which had fallen 
somewhat flat with the 
other two audiences. He 
told a mildly offensive 
joke about accidentally hitting a deaf 
kid with his car, and a young guy from 
Bennington went crazy, rocking back 
and forth in his seat, wiping away tears. 

At one point, DeWees put his foot up 
on another baby-faced inmate's chair. 
“You don’t know anything about pros- 
tate exams,” he declared. “Let me tell 
you, fuzzcock.” 

While the guys lost their shit for the 
thousandth time that night, Cadorette 
leaned over and whispered, “I think he 
just gave that guy a new nickname.” 

DeWees wrapped up his prison tour 
with a rendition of the Merle Haggard 
tune he considers his theme song, 
“Ramblin’ Fever": 

My hat don’t hang on the same 
nail too long; 

my ears can’t stand to hear the 
same old song, 

and I don’t leave the highway long 
enough 

to bog down in the mud, 

'cause I've got ramblin' fiver in my 


And then it was time to hit the road. © 


AND IT KILLED. 
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Keep on Truckin’ 
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Wi 


■ e're running out of 
food.” That was the 
word at 7 pan 
Friday from Felix Wai, 
one half of the ArtsRiot team and an 
organizer of the South End Truck Stop. 

Wai’s looming problem was both a 
blessing and a curse. On the one hand, 
what is a food-truck event without any, 
well, food? But on the bright side, the 
night’s crush of hungry diners was a 
ringing endorsement of the fl edgling 
event, then in its second week (the fi rst 


one was forced inside by rain). Clearly, 
Burlington-area foodies were willing to 
turn out in droves to knock back tipples, 
chow down on tacos and meetup over 
smoked meat. 

In fact, the parking lotbehind 
Speeder & Earl’s Co, ee Roastery on 
Pine Street was packed to the gills. Here, 
every Friday evening from 4:30 to 9 p.m. 
throughout the summer, Burlingtonians 
will fi nd their very own food-truck 
bazaar — with barbecue, burgers and 
beer galore. 


The event’s organizers had hoped the 
idea would catch on, but they weren't 
expecting the crowd of hundreds that 
met them on May 31. 

“We thought there’d be a little bit of 
a slow burn,” said the tall and lanky Wai, 
clutching a walkie-talkie at his side. “I 
didn’t think we’d reach S00 people until 
the sixth week.” 

As the evening wore down, security 
staffers working the entrances 
were putting the night’s cumulative 
estimate even higher — somewhere 


around 1000 or 1100 people, one 
doorman guessed. 

But the volume of diners, coupled 
with the presence of only three vendors 
that evening, meant waits were long 
and food was going fast. Already, waits 
at Muchacho Taco, Southern Smoke 
and the Burger Barn were exceeding 40 
minutes. ‘Which is unacceptable,” Wai 
conceded. 

He was distracted; even as he fi elded 
questions from other vendors and well 
wishes from friends and admirers, Wai 
was orchestrating a spur-of-the-moment 
Hannaford run. Southern Smoke and 
Muchacho Taco were perilously close 
to running out of food, and long lines 
of diners still stood waiting. Wai’s plan? 
Bring in hot dogs and sausages and 
sell them for $ 1 or $2 a pop. It wasn’t 
gourmet, but at least no one would go 
hungry. 

More than eight months pregnant, 
I'd come prepared to eat for two — and 
dragged my husband, Colin, along to 
help. We jumped in line at Muchacho 
Taco at around 6:15. Little did I know it, 
but we were about to make the biggest 
mistake of our night: We opted out 
of ordering a full dinner and decided 
to split a small taco instead. I hadn’t 
yet been clued in to the diminishing 
supplies at the other food trucks and 
was still daydreaming about sampling 
wares from each vendor. (Providing 
such opportunities to graze, Wai said, is 
the Truck Stop’s ultimate goal.) 

With temperatures surpassing 90 
degrees that afternoon, it was sweltering 
inside the food trucks camped out in the 

"My poor husband’s about to pass 
out," joked Laura Miller, hanging out 
of the order window at Muchacho 
Taco. Sure enough, a sheen of sweat 
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f I side dishes 


Supping on 
the Down Low 

CHEF HOSTS UNDERGROUND 
DINNERS 

For most of the spring, 
chef Brian garvison has had 
his hands full as part of 
the team opening griffin's 
publick house in Rutland. 
With that gastropub now 
in its soft-opening stage, 
Garvison is turning his at- 
tention back to another pas- 
sion — VERMONT UNDERGROUND 
SUPPER CLUB. 

On June 28, the chef 
will hold the next of these 
under-the-radar, hours- 
long meals “someplace in 
north-central Vermont," 
says Garvison, who an- 
nounces each supper’s 
location and menu less than 
24 hours ahead of time. The 
first event — at a private 
home in Quechee more 
than a year ago — was such 
a success that it spawned a 
string of dinners in Bethel, 
Woodstock and Windsor. 

Garvison, who also works 
as a personal chef, grew up 
in Oregon and attended the 
Western Culinary Institute 
there. It was Portland’s 
underground dinners, 
“sometimes in cemeteries, 
sometimes in abandoned 
warehouses," that inspired 
him to create his own 
supper club after he moved 
to Vermont. 

Potential guests can 
register via Garvison’s 
Facebook page for the 
10-course dinners, which 
cost between $150 and $220 
per head. “It sounds steep, 
but it’s all the wine you can 
drink, all of the food you can 
eat,” Garvison says. 

That food has included 
short-rib poutine, sous- 
vide Coho salmon with 
nitrogen-dipped fig powder 
and braised morels stuffed 
with fiddleheads and chevre 
puree. “It’s often the kind 
of food that only foodies 
or the people who want 
to explore like; things you 


can’t usually serve or sell 
because of the bottom line," 
Garvison says. He often 
taps local providers such as 
Rutland's Hathaway farm and 
Cambridge’s boyden farm for 
ingredients. 

While the underground 
dinners are sporadic, 
Garvison’s food may not 
always be so fleeting. 

The chef has his sights 
on a brick-and-mortar 
restaurant, possibly near 
Middlebury or Charlotte. 

“I really want to open 
something up and have 
it become a destination,” 
Garvison says. For now, 
though, fans of his cook- 
ing will have to watch his 
Facebook page for the next 
when and where. 

Sidewalk 

Sustenance 

GOURMET FOOD CART 
OPENS IN MONTPELIER 
If you’ve used canus goats 
milk skin-care products, you 
can thank andree falardeau, 
who started the business 
in Montreal in the mid- 
1990s. It had international 
distribution by 2000, when 
Falardeau moved to the 
Mad River Valley. 

Now Falardeau, who 
recently sold Canus after 15 
years at the helm, is trying 
a new business — food. Her 
dream, she says, was always 
to open a pub or tapas 
restaurant. For now, having 
observed the growing trend 
of food trucks and carts in 
larger cities, Falardeau has 
decided to defer her brick- 
and-mortar plans in favor 
of a cart at 66 Main Street 
in Montpelier. 

LULU’S SIDEWALK BISTRO 

opened on May 12. Named 
for Falardeau’s dog, 

Lucie, it's “Vermont’s first 
gourmet food cart,” the 
owner declares. The menu 
includes grilled lobster 
rolls, falafel wraps and 


Brews and Chews 

LOST NATION BREWING GETS A PUB 
Less than a month ago, former trapp family lodge brew- 
ers allen van anda and jamie Griffith released the first 
kegs from their new endeavor, lost nation brewing in 
Morrisville. That same week, joey nagy and his partners 
poured suds from the spanking-new brewery at their 
recently opened mule bar in Winooski. 

The collaboration between chefs and brewers didn’t 
end there, as Van Anda and Griffith wondered what to 
serve in the taproom of the building that once housed 
rock art brewery. “We were originally just going to do 
meat and cheese and bread,” Van Anda says. “It's just 
the two of us ... We were kind of looking at our taproom 
as ‘How in the world are we going to manage this?’ We 
called Joey and said, ‘Hey, have you got any ideas?'” 

Nagy had them in spades. On June 15, he’ll open an 
eatery at Lost Nation that will serve food to beer aficiona- 
dos from Wednesday 
through Sunday, 
noon until 8 p.m. 

rentlyachefatthe 
Montpelier branch 
of Nagy's mad taco 
mini-empire, will 
head the kitchen, 
creating a small 
daily menu of char- 
cuterie, sandwiches 

on ELMORE MOUNTAIN 

bread and fresh 
salads. 

Nagy says the 
debut bill of fare will 
include a sandwich 
filled with home- 
made sausage and another with grilled mushrooms, and 
“there will always be a vegetarian offering.” Green salads 
will provide just enough sustenance to help visitors keep 
up with their drinking 

Later this summer, Van Anda and Griffith will expand 
their seating area to include a roughly 3000-square-foot 
beer garden that will house a wood-fired oven. Flatbreads 
will emerge from the fire, but Nagy says other delicious 
surprises will be decided each day. 

“You can cook anything in a wood oven,” notes jean-luc 
matecat, the chef at Mule Bar, who says he hopes to stop 
by occasionally and contribute his culinary talents to the 
brewery. 

Van Anda says the beer garden has a large overhang, 
“basically a glorified carport," that will enable him to 
open it whenever the weather allows — possibly even 
during the winter. 

Plans to make the brewery a destination make sense, 
given that the opening of the new Route 100 bypass next 
spring will give Lost Nation frontage on the big road. 

With an upcoming four-season recreational path routed 
along the back wall of the taproom, thirsty folks are likely 
to arrive by foot, bike and automobile. Van Anda says 
he's confident, though, that Lost Nation will always feel 
“tucked away.” 
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CHECK OUT OUR 
DINNER MENU ONLINE 
SNEAKERSBISTRO.COM 
28 MAIN ST, WINOOSKI 
0O2-65S-9OB1 
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"Top 10 

Innovative Bakeries'" 


AUGUST FIRST BAKERY 
149 S. Champlain St. 
Downtown Burlington 


ww.augustfirstvt.com 
M-F 7:30-5 / Sat. 8-3 


1 86 St. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.corr 
I Si /bluebirdtavern 


Find a better burger (we dare you)! 


threepenny taproom. 
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food 
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covered Jamie Miller as he slaved 
away inside the mobile kitchen. The 
Millers came prepared to do a lot of 
business that evening: “We planned 
for our busiest day [ever] and doubled 
it,” Laura Miller said. 

Her personal favorite on that night's 
menu was the pork taco, and the 
recommendation proved spot on. The 
taco — dished up about 20 minutes later 
— was pleasantly spicy, topped with 
crisp cabbage, a drizzle of sour cream, 
salsa and pleasantly sharp pickled red 
onions. My only regret? That we didn't 
order more than one. 

We washed down our $4.50 taco 
with iced tea from jDuino! (Duende). 
Owner Lee Anderson and his assistant, 
Sarah Grant, were selling tea and fresh- 
squeezed lemonade beside Anderson's 
1985 Jaguar XJ6. Anderson has a street- 


For $2, we chose a peppermint tea; 
Grant filled a cup with ice from a cooler 
and topped it off with the cold, minty 
beverage. The taste was just right: 
strong but not overbearingly herbal, and 
refreshingly crisp. Fortified, we pressed 
onward. 

By this point in the evening, the 
lines had grown depressingly long. 
All but one item was crossed out on 
the menu at Southern Smoke, so Colin 
gamely camped out in the line for the 
Jeffersonville-based Burger Barn. 

I took a stroll around the premises. 
Hunger pangs aside, I couldn’t help 
appreciating the festive scene, packed 
with twentysomethings and young 
families. The place was thick with kids 
and women trotting out their summer 
sundresses. The old-timey Burlington 
Bread Boys were strumming away on 



food cart he plans to tow behind the 
Jag for future truck-stop events. He’ll 
be dishing up pincho, a popular Puerto 
Rican street snack. Typically made with 
pork or chicken, his pincho is slathered 
in a spicy marinade and slow-cooked 
on a barbecue. “It’s basically meat on a 
stick,” Anderson said. “It’s everywhere 
in Puerto Rico.” 

Sadly, there was no pincho to be 
had on this particular evening. The 
cold drinks were a hot commodity, 
though. Anderson and Grant had 
daydreamed about taking orders from 
the front seat of the Jag and serving 
from the back. They opted instead 
to set up a small table alongside the 
sleek, black car when, Grant said, 
they realized their first plan was the 
“stickier” of the two. 


a mandolin, guitar and kazoo in one 
corner of the courtyard. 

“We live in Burlington. We’re boys,” 
explained mandolin player Chris Cartier 
when pressed about the group’s name. 

“And we love to make dough,” chimed 
in Max Krieger, the group’s singer and 

Of course, hunger takes the sparkle 
off festivity. Courtney Butler said she 
had waited in line at one food truck 
for half an hour, only to leave empty- 
handed when the vendor ran out of 
food. Her friend Meghan Mason, up 
from Middlebury for the Truck Stop and 
the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival, 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 47 




GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 



II side dishes 


barbecue-chicken-bacon 

sandwiches. 

Though Falardeau 
describes the fare as “bistro 
gourmet-ish — different 
than the traditional hot 
dog and hamburger,” 
her special last week 
was a burger with Cabot 
cheddar and “mounds of 
vegetables.” Basics such as 
tomatoes and lettuce aren’t 
available locally yet, but 
Falardeau says she uses 
local ingredients whenever 
possible, including buns 


from KLINGER’S BREAD COMPANY 

in Burlington. 

Lulu’s will be open 
Tuesday through Friday, 

11 a.m. to 3 p.m., through 
the end of October. When 
they aren’t in Montpelier, 
Falardeau and her crew 
will travel across New 
England to feed the 
hungry hoards at fairs 
and festivals, including 
the Lake Champlain 
Maritime Festival and Lake 
Champlain Dragon Boat 
Festival in Burlington. 



had arrived earlier in the evening and 
snagged a smoked-pork sandwich from 
Southern Smoke. 

Butler, not so lucky, had resorted to 
a cup of SoYo frozen yogurt peddled by 
ice cream entrepreneur Brian Somers. 
He started his company, Tin-Pot 
Ice Cream, last summer, and on this 
evening was doing a booming business 
in novelty cones, Popsicles and SoYo 
treats from his bicycle-powered ice 
cream "truck.” 

“The only problem we’re having is the 
crowd,” Wai said — meaning numbers. 
“Which is a good problem to have.” 

Anderson ambled over, and Wai 
chided him: “Shoulda cooked, man. 
We’re running out of food!” 

By 7:40, Southern Smoke was plum 
sold out. No more pork sandwiches, 
no more lamb burritos, no more fried 
chicken. No more French fries. 

“I thought I was sitting heavy,” 
owner Brian Stefan said. But his cuisine, 
which relies on smoking meats over the 
course of many, many hours, isn't well 
suited to on-the-fly accommodation of 
bigger-than-expected crowds. Looking 
ahead to next week and the rest of the 
summer, Stefan made this prediction: 
“I’m going to smoke everything I can get 
my hands on.” 

By this point, Colin had been standing 
in line at the Burger Bam for an hour. (I 
didn’t have the heart to time the wait, 
but two customers just ahead of us were 
keeping track.) We were second from the 
front when heartbreaking news came 
from the server: “All out of fries,” she 



said, looking deeply apologetic. “Pass it 

We settled for a cheeseburger (which 
ended up being disappointingly dry — 
not that that kept us from devouring 
every bite). We talked to two friends, 
Maura McGovern and Katherine 
Monterosso, who were chomping at the 
bit to try the burgers; they’d read Alice 
Levitt's review of the Jeffersonville 
burger biz in this paper and had high 
expectations. 

Will McGovern and Monterosso be 
back? Probably, they said. Somehow, 


their spirits weren't at all diminished by 
the hourlong wait at the Burger Bam. 

“It’s such a good atmosphere," said a 
chipper McGovern. “How could you let 
it get you down?" 

Wai, and the food-truck vendors, 
are hoping that kind of excitement 
will keep diners coming back weekly 
to the Truck Stop. Wai promised more 
vendors — double the trucks next week, 
in fact — and shorter wait times in the 

“We’re only going to get better and 
quicker,” Stefan vowed. ® 



Spring Special 

1 -large 18” pizza, 6 boneless 
wings, poblano pepper bites 
, and 2 liter coke product 


$19.99 



SAN SAl 


JAPANESE CUISINE 



112 Lake Street ■ Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 





Annual 

Cutlery 

Sale 

20% Off All Knives 

and all knife accessories during 
the entire rrtonth of June. 




Cellars Market 

Vermont is gaining a rep as a small state with a big taste for fine wines 


O ver the past few weeks, all of 
this happened: A trio of quasi- 
faraous French winemakers 
trekked to Burlington to pour 
their wines during a private meal. The 
head of the Austrian wine marketing 
board came to Quechee to lead a seven - 
course dinner with pairings. And a cele- 
brated wine writer drove six hours from 
New York City to Burlington to swill 
natural wines alongside a few dozen 
wine geeks. At each of these meals, 
guests drank distinctive, sometimes 
hard-to-find wines. 

Vermont’s entire population is just 
626,000, and the state is better known 
for maple syrup and beer than wine. 
So why are more and more wine-world 
luminaries heading here for dinners 
and meet and greets? And how do their 
sometimes-obscure wines make it to the 
North Country, far from the urban mar- 
kets where they’re more familiar? 

“We’re always in the top 10 percent 
for per capita wine consumption,'’ 
says Rafael Flores, owner of the Upper 
Valley's Artisanal Cellars, one of the 
state’s six wine distributors and one fo- 
cused almost exclusively on small-pro- 
duction, terroir-driven wines, “1 think 
a lot of [winemakers] come up here and 
they realize that people here just care. 
They pay attention.” 

Though he’s too humble to admit 
it, Flores is part of a small group of 
people who are gradually changing the 
wine Vermonters drink by steering us 
toward off-the-beaten-path bottles. 
Wines with stories. Wines with, say, 
unusual orange hues. Wines that stray 
far from the Yellow Tail and Jacob's 
Creek that many Vermonters still buy 
in great volume from supermarkets and 
general stores. 

"It wasn’t too long ago there weren’t 
that many wines to choose from in 
Vermont. But once natural became avail- 
able, it spread like crazy,” writes wine 
journalist Alice Feiring in an email, re- 
ferring to the unadulterated wines that 
are her passion. “From [Osteria] Pane e 
Salute in Woodstock to Hen of the Wood 
[at the Grist Mill), and now with the 
crazy, great wine lists in Burlington, this 
is really getting traction.” 

Last month, Feiring traveled to 
Vermont for Vermont Natural Wine 



Week, an event organized by Artisanal 
Cellars. It celebrated low-intervention 
wines, those often made more in the 
vineyard than in the cellar, fermented 
with natural yeasts and bottled with no 
added sulfur. 


After a tasting at Dedalus Wine in 
Burlington — and a signing of her book 
Naked Wine: Letting Grapes Do What 
Comes Naturally — Feiring and about 
20 others headed to Pistou for a dinner 
that included salmon tartare laced with 
dill and pork-belly confit with celeriac 
puree. Guests were handed glasses of 
a crisp Friuli sparkling wine, Furlani 
Naturale Brut Nature, as chef Max 
MacKinnon and his staff set out plat- 
ters of glistening scallop crudo with 


orange slices and fans of fennel. At two 
long tables, the wines poured with each 
course came from locales as diverse as 
Austria (Meinklang) and Barnard, Vt. (la 
garagista), but each shared a distinctive 
of place” that ignited conversa- 
nto the night. 
Many of the 

Artisanal's portfolio. 
Flores founded the 
distribution company 
ix years ago to sell the 
small-batch Italian, 
French and Austrian 
wines he had adored 
since college and 

during his time working 
n the Manhattan wine in- 
:ry. “I just figured that if I 
loved these and I’m passionate about 
sell them,” Flores says. 

The 34 wines with which he began 
his business included a few food- 
friendly Austrian bottles — then virtu- 
ally unknown within Vermont’s borders. 
One of the first places Flores approached 
was Norwich Wines and Spirits, which 
Peter Rutledge has owned since 1996. 
He became Artisanal's first customer. 

"[Flores] was offering [wines] that 
no one else was selling, really unusual 
stuff,” Rutledge recalls in a recent phone 

Warren’s Pitcher Inn, Burlington’s 
Dedalus Wine and Woodstock's Osteria 
Pane e Salute — which is co-owned by 
Deirdre Heekin of la garagista — also 
became early customers. Flores’ enthusi- 
asm for Austrian wines such as Zweigelt 
and Griiner Veltliner eventually caught 
on, and they began appearing on wine 
lists and shelves across the state. “My in- 
ventory has become ridiculously biased 
toward Austrian wines,” Rutledge says. 

Those wines were not and are not 
easy sells. “I’ve learned to tell people, 
■When you hear Austrian, think north- 
ern Italian,’” Rutledge advises. 

Jason Zuliani, who co-owns Dedalus 
Wine with Tim Banks, agrees that sell- 
ing wines he and his staff are passionate 
about — such as Beaujolais made by die- 
hard natural wine producers — requires 
constant marketing j'uju. 

“Sometimes, people are not willing to 
move out of their comfort zone because 





food 


they’ve been burnt," Zuliani says, refer- 
ring to buyers’ initial forays into unfa- 
miliar wine territory. “Still, we’re always 
hoping we can sell something new. It’s 
still a hard sell, and we work at it all of 
the time.” 

The process goes both ways. 
Enterprising wine-shop owners such 
as Zuliani and Rutledge sometimes 
contact their distributors — including 
Flores, Drew Robinson of Vermont 
Wine Merchants and Lisa Strausser of 
g.housen — to tell them about wines 
they’d like to see im- 
ported into the state, 
or that their “wine 
sleuth” customers 
are requesting. Flores 
calls such wines the 
“crazy little things” 
that he and other 
distributors try and 
track down. Those re- 
cently included wines 
from Sicilian natural 
wine producer Frank 
Cornelissen — in- 
cluding his flagship 
wine, Magma 
which took Strausser 
two years to bring 
into the state. 

“It can be costly, 
and a risk,” Zuliani 
says, as the wines 
appeal to a small group 
of people and are not 
guaranteed to sell. 

“These aren't wines that are necessarily 
flying out by the pallet.” 

For Rutledge, this back-and-forth 
dialogue is worth the effort. He loves 
guiding customers away from “generic, 
mass-produced wines.” Though he re- 
ligiously maintains a stock of $10-and- 
under wines, it generally consists of 
bottles that are decidedly off the beaten 

“A lot of lower-end wine is made to 
fit a profile,” Rutledge says. “A com- 
pany might say, ‘Malbec is flying off 
the shelves. So what we really need is 
a deep, dark $8 Malbec.’ And the wine 
appears, and there are 5000 cases of it,” 
he continues. “It’s been created to fit 
that niche, which is really the opposite 
of how it should happen. 

“What should happen is, a wine is 
made from the place, in the vineyard, 
rather than what gets chosen by the 
tasting panel of a large brand,” Rutledge 

Who can afford to drink so adventur- 
ously, or to drop $30 on bottles night 
after night? Rutledge doesn’t think 


that’s necessary — but he does advocate 
for spending a bit more on a first foray 
into an unfamiliar varietal “to stick your 
toes in the water.” Once a drinker knows 
what a “fantastic” version of, say, Griiner 
Veltliner tastes like, he or she can seek 
out less expensive versions. “A lot of 
people form bad misconceptions of a 
particular kind of wine because they go 
out and buy a $10 bottle,” Rutledge says. 

Dining out with friends is another 
opportunity to try new wines, suggests 
Zuliani, who became a partner in Pistou 
earlier this spring and 
uses the restaurant as 
a wine lab of sorts. “If 
you go out, order a few 
bottles [of something 
unfamiliar] and spread 
the cost of the wines 
over a few people, then 
people can enjoy dif- 
ferent wines without 
killing themselves.” 

Since Zuliani 
and his wife, Emilie 
Paquette, came on 
board, mostofPistou's 
walls have been 
covered with chalk- 
board paint and an 
eclectic, Old World- 
heavy, ever-changing 
wine list. “Instead 
of having to worry 
about a broad retail 
selection, I said, ‘Hey, 
I can kind of obsess,”' 
Zuliani observes of his work at the 
restaurant His obsessions have ranged 
from Burgundy to “artisanally produced 
Loire wine to weird orange wine.” 

This adventurous attitude among 
restaurateurs and retailers has helped 
draw increasing numbers of Austrian, 
French and Italian winemakers to 
Vermont. But it certainly doesn’t hurt 
that Vermont is a pretty place with food 
to match. 

“I think, to a person, they [the wine- 
makers] love it here,” Flores says. He’s 
hosted a few winemakers who have 
made multiple trips to Vermont from 
Europe. “The first time they come here, 
they’re pleasantly surprised, and they 
discover this real kinship with Vermont 
— whether it’s the natural, organic, local 
thing or the food, which is honest and 
beautiful.” 

Wine writer Feiring confirms the 
sense of discovery. “Well, it's no hard- 
ship to visit — it’s beautiful!” she emails 
a few days after her trip to Vermont. 
“And it’s gratifying to see the wine 
awareness [there] explode.” © 


I THINK A LOT 
OF [WINEMAKERS] 
COME UP HERE 
AND THEY 

realize™ 

PEOPLE HERE 
JUST CARE. 
THEY PAY 
ATTENTION. 









JUN.9 1 MUSIC 


Best of the Bayou 

The Pine Leaf Boys are bound to tradition. Hailing from southwestern Louisiana, the band celebrates the region’s Cajun and Creole 
music with a repertoire of songs from the 1920s to the present. Led by singer-songwriter and accordionist Wilson Savoy, the group 
has amassed an international following with regular European appearances and two tours with the U.S. State Department. Critics 
are equally impressed, evidenced by four Grammy Award nominations and Rolling Stone deeming their album Blues de Musicien "the 
next best thing to a Saturday night dance in Lafayette.” As part of their 2013 tour, the master musicians bring a rousing live show to 
the Green Mountains. 



PINE LEAF BOYS 
Sunday, June 9, 4 p.m., at River 
Arts Center in Morrisville. $20 
suggested donation. Info, 888- 
1261. riverartsvt.org 
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MULTIMEDIA 

MEDITATIONS 


I n his memoir. Life on the Mississippi, Mark Twain wrote. e face of the water, in 
time, became a wonderful book.* In 2009, inspired by the iconic American author, 
as well as by travel writer Jonathan Raban, composer Eve Beglarian kayaked and 
biked the entire length of the Mississippi River. She captured her life-changing 
experience in "Brim, the River Project* in which images, video and spoken-word 
performances complement original compositions and river-related songs. Joined 
by fellow traveler and local musician Mary Rowell, Beglarian brings this compelling 
journey to the Brandon Town Hall for a benefi t concert. 





Are you thinking about 
starting or expanding 
your family? 

OR Have Type 1 diabetes 

THEN 

If you are interested please call 

for more information. 



c/28-30 NYC CAY PRIDE 
7/27 28 TAYLOR SWIFT 

GILLETTE STADIUM 
F0XB0R0. MASSACHUSETTS 

1/24 25 KENNY CHESNEY 

GILLETTE STADIUM 
F0XB0R0. MASSACHUSETTS 

s/ ii-i2 DANIEL 0 DONNELL 

SYRACUSE. NY LANDMARK THEATRE 

s/15 MY WAY 

A Tribute to Frank Sinatra 
JEAN S PLAYHOURS. LINCOLN. NH 

3/17 SARAH BRIGHTMAN 

BELL CENTER. MONTREAL 

lo/si JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE 

BELL CENTER. MONTREAL 


Inro: 800.871.4311. 
or sreenmtntoursvt.com 


calendar 


Credit Union. Williston, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 879- 
8790, lnfo®wil llstonfarmersmarket.com. 

games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: Folks gather weekly 
to play this deceptively simple, highly strate- 
gic Asian board game. Uncommon Grounds, 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free; bring a set if you have 
one. Info, 860-9587, dfelcan@yahoo.com. 

health & fitness 
CRYSTAL MEDITATION: Mama Ehrech leads a 
weekly experiential session. Rainbow Institute. 
Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $11 suggested donation. 
Info, 238-7908. 

MEDITATION, HEALING & READING: Local me- 
dium Michele Nappi helps attendees focus on 
aligning body, mind and spirit. Moonlight Gifts. 
Milton, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Donations: preregister. 
Info, 893-9966. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, intervals, power, 
plyometrics, endurance and diet define this 
high-intensity physical-fitness program. North 
End Studio A, Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 

SELF-CARE SOLUTIONS FOR NECK AND JAW 
PAIN: Certified Rolfer Robert Rex leads stretch- 
ing and bodywork modified for managing the 
conditions. Healthy Living Market and Cafe, 
South Burlington, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free: preregis- 
ter. Info, 863-2569, ext. 1. 

kids 

CREATE CRITTERS FOR THE BULLETIN BOARD: 

Budding artists in grades 1 through 5 make 
collage-art animals to jazz up the library's 
summer-program announcements. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. 

Info, 878-6956. 

ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP: Children and their 
adult caregivers immerse themselves in singing 
and other activities. American Legion, Enosburg 
Falls, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Youngsters find 

time. Bent Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfield, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

MARILYN WEBB NEAGLEY: Klddos ages 3 to 
7 and their parents join the local author to 
celebrate the release of her new book, Loosie B. 
Goos/e. Shelburne Farms, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 985-8686. 

RICHFORO PAJAMA STORY TIME: Little ones up 
to age 6 wear their jammies for evening tales. 
Arvin A. Brown Library, Richford. 4-5 p.m. Free. 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: Creative activities 
and storytelling engage young minds. NCSS 
Family Center, St. Albans, 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
527-5426. 

music 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
IMPROVISATION WORKSHOP: Esteemed 
educator and saxophonist George Garzone of 
the Fringe demonstrates his unique approach 
to off-the-cuff music. FlynnSpace, Burlington, 4 
p.m. Free. Info. 863-5966. 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: JAZZ 
ON THE MARKETPLACE: High-school bands 
from around the state give outdoor perfor- 
mances. Church Street Marketplace, Burlington, 
noon-6:30 p.m. Free; see discoverjazz.com for 
details. Info, 863-7992. 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: MEET 
THE ARTIST SESSION: THE FRINGE: BDJF 
critic-in-residence Bob Blumenthal moderates a 
Q&A with the Boston-based group. FlynnSpace. 
Burlington, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 863-5966. 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 

THE FRINGE: Formed in 1971, the trio draws 
on four decades of bringing the sounds of 
the saxophone, bass and drums to the stage. 
Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 8 p.m. $25. Info. 
863-5966. 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
TWILIGHT JAZZ SERIES: Bands perform open- 
air concerts amid the Oueen City's bustling 
downtown scene. Church Street Marketplace. 
Burlington. 5-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 863-7992, 
discoverjazz.com. 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

Local musicians enliven the lunch hour. 
Burlington City Hall Park, noon. Free. Info. 
865-7166. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN OPERA FESTIVAL: OPEN 
REHEARSAL: Members of the GMOF emerg- 
ing artist program take the stage in prepara- 
tion for Benjamin Britten’s Albert Herring . The 
Schoolhouse, Sugarbush Resort. Warren,7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 496-7722, info@greenmountainopera- 
festival.com. 

sport 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: Riders of 
all ages and abilities spin their wheels on 2.5K 
to 20K races in the country's oldest largest and 
longest-running training series. Catamount 
Outdoor Family Center, Williston, 6 p.m. $4-10; 
free for children under 6 in unscored races. Info, 
879-6001. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
pong players swing their paddles in singles 
and doubles matches. Knights of Columbus, 
Rutland, 7-10 p.m. Free for first two sessions; 
$30 annual membership. Info, 247-5913. 

TOUR DE KINGDOM: Cyclists cover territory 
and gain elevation on 25- to 100-mile routes 
amid mountains and lakes. Indoor Recreation 
of Orleans County. Derby. 7:30 a.m. $25-200; 
preregister; see tourdekingdom.org for details. 
Info, 334-8511. 

talks 

DAVID BLIGHT: The Yale professor and ac- 
claimed author of Race and Reunion presents 
'American Oracle: The Civil War in the Civil 
Rights Era." Congregational Church, Norwich, 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 649-1184. 

words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

Members read and respond to the poetry and 
prose of fellow wordsmlths. Participants must 
join the group to have their work reviewed. 
Halflounge, Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister at meetup.com. Info, 3B3-8104. 
DIANE SWAN: The local poet shares stanzas 
from The Other Wish, then discusses her cre- 
ative process. Phoenix Books Burlington, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 448-3350. 

GARY FURLONG: As part of a nationwide 
pictorial history series on small towns, the 
local author signs Images of America; Milton, 
Milton Historical Museum, 7:30 p.m. Free, info, 
363-2598. 


THU. 06 

agriculture 

ST. JOHNSBURY PLANT SWAP & SALE: See 

WED.05, 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 

art 

INTRODUCTION TO ART HISTORY: Referencing 
the museum's collection, SUNY Plattsburgh 
professor Christopher Fasolino teaches visual 
arts through the ages. Plattsburgh State Art 
Museum, noon-l:30 p.m. Free; preregister; 


limited space. Info. 518-564-2498. sbellOOB® 
plattsburgh.edu. 

conferences 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DOWSERS NATIONAL 
CONVENTION: See WED.05, 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 8. 
7 p.m. 

crafts 

WOMEN'S CRAFT GROUP: Inventive females 
work on artful projects at a biweekly meet- 
up. Essex Alliance Church, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 
238-2291. 

etc. 

BURLINGTON BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 
WATERFRONT FAMILIARIZATION TOUR: Area 
professionals share breakfast then board the 
Northern Lights cruise ship for sightseeing and 
networking. King Street Ferry Dock, Burlington, 
7:30-9 a.m. $15; free for members. Info, 863- 
1175, jmclaughiin@bbavt.org. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 
WED.05, 11 a.m.-5p.m. 

OPEN HOUSE WITH SARAH LAWTON: Locals 
stop by to bid farewell to the youth librarian, 
who will be leaving Vermont’s bookshelves 
behind for new adventures. Young Adult Room, 
llsley Public Library, Middlebury, 3:30-5 p.m. 
Free. Info, 388-4097. 

THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: This creative 
twist on traditional farm stands features local 
produce and food products alongside upcycled, 
vintage furniture, handmade clothing and 
more from participating small businesses. The 
Barnstand Collective, Marshfield, 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 229-2090. 

VEERIES IN THE VINEYARD: Vintners, pizza 
makers and birders unite for an evening of 
fine wine, good eats and avian adventures. 
Huntington River Winery. 5-9 p.m. Cost of food 
and drink. Info, 434-2167. 

fairs & festivals 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See 

WED.05, noon-midnight. 

film 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
•VERMONT JOY PARADE: THE CLOCK TICK AND 
THE HEARTBEAT: Vivian Strosberg premieres 
her documentary about the seven-piece en- 
semble known for rambunctious, soulful tunes. 
Merrill's Roxy Cinemas, Burlington, 7 p.m. $10. 
Info, 863-7992. 

'IF I WERE YOU': See WED.05, 5:30 p.m. 
'STOKER': See WED.05, 7:30 p.m. 

‘SWAN LAKE' LIVE IN HD: A broadcast produc- 
tion of the famed ballet featuring Russia's top 
dancers at the iconic Mariinsky Theatre comes 
to the big screen. Palace 9 Cinemas. South 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m. $15. Info, 864-5610. 

food & drink 

NEW NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Eaters 
stroll through an array of offerings, from 
sweet treats to farm-grown goods. Elks Lodge, 
Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 658-8072, 


WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators 
and their customers swap veggie tales and ed- 
ible inspirations at a weekly outdoor emporium. 
Rusty Parker Memorial Park, Waterbury, 3-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 279-4371, info@waterburyfarmers- 
market.com. 

'WHOLE GRAINS AND HUMANITY: 

COMPANIONS FROM ATLANTIS TO THE 
PRESENT: Nutritional culinary specialist Louise 
Frazier considers humans’ relationship with the 
food source over thousands of years. Hunger 






calendar 


9 p.m. Free. Info. 878-5923 or 878-8071. 

WEd'oS. 11 a.m.-S p.m. 

Montpelier Fes Hion sH ow : "A Night in 

Free. Info, 279-5762. P ' 

tH e Barnstand Colie Ctive : See THU.06,11 


fairs & festivals 


WED.05, noon-midnight. 

strolling o FtHeHeiFers: 

Various locations, Brattleboro, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
details. Info, 258-9177. 6 


bring dessert to share. Info, 872-7000. 

food & drink 

$16.50; preregister; 8Y0B. Info, 465-4071. 

$30; $50 includes dinner 
and book- Info, 453-2432. 

CHelsea Far Mere 

cheese, vegetables and fine 
3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 685-9987, chelsea- 

ket@gmail.com. 

Room, Montpelier, 6-9 p.m. Free. Info, 223-0043. 

$10Jnfo, 878-0700. 

health & fitness 

Institute, Burlington, 4:30 p.m. $10 suggested 


Burlington, 7-9 p.m. B $4S-158. Info, 872-8898. 

Burlington, 10 a.m B $S. Info, 658-7477. 

Healt Hy Ho Me & Body Eco-minded folks 
New England Center for Craniosacral Therapy, 

a,m,-6 p.m. Free; first come, first served. Info, 


Info, 878-6956. V ' 

show up for fables and Finger crafts. Enosburg 
Public Library, 9-10 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

School. 7:30-9:30 a-m". Free. Info, 527-5426. 
Matthew Witten helps kids start the day with 
Essex Junction, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 



anis H Musi Cal kids: 


Burlington, 10:30-11:15 
a.m. Free. Info, B65-7216. 


4:15 p.rr 

their small town in 2013s8eautiful Creatures. 
8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 17 

7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 249-4574. ' 8 

7-8:30 p.nr Free. Info. 457-3500^ 




Block, Church Street Marketplace, Burlington, 
5-8 p.m. Free. Info, 863-7992. 

music. First Baptist Church, Burlington, 7:30-9 
p.m. $20 suggested donation. Info, 223-0687. 

peter Jonat Han olson : The local pianist 

Info, 878-6955^ 

tH e BoB Mackenzie Blues Band : Listeners 

and R&8. Lincoln Peak Vineyard, New Haven, 

ber jazz, Brandon Music Cafe, 7 p.m. $15; $30 

Info, 465-4071. P 

outdoors 

Nature Center. Montpelier. 7-8:30 a.m. $10; free 
for members. Info, 229-6206. 

2013 special oly MpiCs ver Mont suMMer 

in aquatics, track and Field, bocce, and softball. 

t our de k ingdo M: See WED.05, 7:30 a.m. 


sat .08 


theater 

1 974. Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y., 7:30 
p.m. $1 0-16, 1 nfo, 51 8-523-251 2. 

'tH e Mystery o F ir Ma vep': SeeTHU.06. 8 

words 

ment. The Writers' Barn. Shelburne, 6-7:30 p.m. 


agriculture 

als, vegetables, flowers and herbs to beau- 

Grange^ drop off, 10:30-11:30 a.m.; swap, 11:30 
a.m.-l p.m. Free. I nfo, 755-6336, swapsisters@ 


community 

Col CHester250t H anniversary 

Bay, Colchester, 8:30 a.m.-8 p.m. Free to attend; 
$2 for barbecue. Info, 777-8507, colchester250@ 

Milton's Histori C 250t H Birt Hday : Friends 


music. Milton High School, 9 a.m.-noon. Free. 
Info, 893-4077. 

Band. Proceeds benefit Camel's Hump Middle 

p.m.; auction and dance, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $4-10. 


434-2167. 

dance 

quired. Champlain Club, Burlington. 8:30-11 p.m. 
$5. Info, 448-2930. 

education 

Workshop, 8:15 a.m.-l 2:30 p.m ; Middlebury 
pus tours, 1:30 p.m.&2:30 p.m. McCardell 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3000, aap® 

past. Proceeds benefit Preservation Burlington. 

$10; $5 for Preservation Burlington members 




MISSING 

DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON BRRSTOOLS 


LOST SEEN NT: 

# CHURCH STREET TRVERN 
FINNIGQN'S PUB 
HALVORSON’S UPSTREET CAFE 
THREE NEEDS 
SWEETWRTERS 

THE SCUFFER STEAK & RLE HOUSE 
AKES' PLACE 
NECTAR’S 

JOIN THE SERRCH ^ 
PRRTY ON 9im2h ggg 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


INSTANT ADMISSION DAYS 
AT CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 

Makes Transferring as Easy as 1, 2, 3 

Transfer to Champlain College during one of our 
Instant Admission Days. Bring us your transcript and J 
your career desires any Monday or Friday afternoon in MM 
June. In a short period of time, you'll learn if you’re W 
accepted for Fall 2013, which credits we'll transfer, ^ % 
and what financial aid is available. 

Take advantage of our Instant Admission Sessions today. 
Tours are available throughout the day. Contact AmbV • 
Rich at 802.383.6645 or rich@champlain.edu. 




Extra! Extra! 


Miss a week? 


It's all there. 


Refresh your 
reading ritual. 


Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


Download a recent issue 
and keep it on hand as 
long as you want. 


All your favorite sections, columns, articles 
and events are included — even the ads. 
Browse the personals ads, classifieds and 
comics. Anyone anywhere can now read 
Seven Days cover to cover. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to 
watch Stuck in Vermont videos and 
hear the Tour Date podcast. Read up- 
to-the-minute blog headlines from 

Off Message and Bite Club. 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone Newsstand 
for free today at sevendaysvt.com. 


Available on the 

• AppStore 





calendar 



outdoors 

BIRO-MONITORING WALK: Experienced bird- 
ers take folks on a morning jaunt in search of 
various species in their natural habitats. Green 
Mountain Audubon Center. Huntington, 7-9 
a.m. Donations. Info, 434-3068. 

BRANCH OUT BURLINGTON! TREE WALK: 
Arborist Warren Spinner and forester Matt 
Leonard lead a leisurely stroll down neighbor- 
hood streets, identifying native trees along the 
way. Mater Christi School, Burlington, 10 a.m.- 

862-8245 or 656-5440 . P 

SPRING FOREST WALK: Franklin-Grand Isle 
County forester Nancy Patch leads an educa- 
tional woodland stroll. Meet at Sheldon School 
parking area. Sheldon Community ForesLIO 

STERLING TOWN FOREST HARVEST TOUR: 

Nature lovers visit an active logging job affili- 

which aims to improve habitats for songbird 
species. Meet at home, then walk to site. 

STOWE PINNACLE-MOUNT HUNGER LOOP 

HIKE: Participants keep the pace on 7 miles of 
moderate-to-difficult terrain with a 1400-foot 
elevation gain amid some of Vermont's most 
picturesque landscape. Contact trip leader for 

9 a.m. Free. Info. dsmith.vLus@gmail.com. 
VERMONT DAYS: Folks take advantage of open 
access to fishing spots, historic sites, state 
parks and museums. Various locations state- 
wide, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info, 800-837-6668. 


seminars 

INTRODUCTION TO DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: 



SUN. 09 

agriculture 


GREEN MOUNTAIN BONSAI SOCIETY MEMBER 





community 

CHITTENDEN COUNTY 2S0TH ANNIVERSARY 
BIRTHDAY PARTY: Local historical societies 



conferences 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DOWSERS NATIONAL 
CONVENTION: See WED.05. 8:45 a.m.-5 p.m. & 


dance 

VERMONT CENTER FOR DANCE EDUCATION: 



of proceeds benefit Make a Wish Vermont. 
Paramount Theatre, Rutland. 2 p.m. $15-25. 
Info. 775-0903. 


environment 

FARLEY ANNE BROWN: The Sterling College 



586-7711, 

etc. 

CANCER SURVIVORS SOCIAL: Those who have 
beat the disease mingle over healthy, local hors 


12™ ANNUAL Basin Harbor Club 5K AND KIDS FUN RUN 

Enjoy an intigoranng run filled nidi gorgeous Green Mountain scenery and smooth rolling hills. When you Ve 
finished your run, relax nidi your family- at the picturesque Basin Harbor Club. The Red Mill Restuarant is 
open nidi lunch and dinner service, take a narrated cruise on the ESc^e or play* 18holes on the golf course 





BASIN HARBOR CLUB Reservations 802-475-22 

On Lake Champlain, Vermont For a full menu www.basinharbor.ci 


Get ready -fo r Hunger Mountain Coop’s 


Truckload sale 


3Une 

* Fri/s?t 83M-7pM • sun 8gM-noon 


• Buy to the CASE • Suva up to 57% 

und SAVE • Enter to win s retail prices 


$li. 7 ?/case 
SAVE 57% 

ANNIES SHELLS 
ANP WHrTE CHEPPAR 

(twelve <>-02 boxes) 


i\ ?.??/case 
SAVE 47% 

MUIR GLEN ORGANIC 


$ 1 6.77/caSe 
SAVE 51% 

BOVE'S BASIL 
OR MAP1NARA 
PASTA SAUCE 


Everyone V/elcoMe! 




YAY! It’s Daysies 
^ Time Again, 

In Vote foot yowl ^aoeute 

//![ Lt$h chSldbuLn s boatu^ue! 


Silks and designer jewelry on the runway 
Montpelier's fashion Show ~ June 7, Stale House 


MONTPELIER FASHION SHOW 
FRIDAY AT 6:30 

20% OFF STOREWIDE 
ALL DAY TILL 8PM! 


I MONTPELIER FASHION SHOWT 

FRIDAY JUNE 7 6:30 PM 
State House lawn 


J\T ON THE RUNWAY THIS YEAR: 

Z.UTANO W 

WOODBUKY MTN TOYJ ft ^ 
ONION RIVER. KIDS M\ 

THE BOOK GXKDEN 
SALAAM \l . 

ADOKN 
ATHENAS 


I Join us Friday, June 7 | 
1 for the Montpelier 
Fashion Show at 7pm on 
the State House Lawn! 


SHOE 

LORN 


Montpelier, 1 


ARTISANS HAND 

Contemporary Vermont Fashion 


89 Main at City Center, Montpelier 
artisanshand.com ~ online gifts & registry 


Friday, June 7th, 4-8PIW 

aJ& m ,< 

. W s * 


79 Main Street -Montpelier, VT- 802-223- BA BY 

Mon-Sat 1 Oam to 6pm ‘Sunday 1 1 am to 4pm 

zstore@zutano.com • www.zutano.com 

CLOTHES UNIQUE AS YOUR 













FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS 


words 

CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary 



349-6970. 


WED. 12 


art 

LIFE-DRAWING CLASS: See WED.05, 6-9 p.m. 
comedy 



etc. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 


film 


'SHIFT CHANGE': Award-winning filmmak- 



food & drink 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: SeeSAT.08, 


SOURDOUGH BREAD: Heike Meyer of Bee 




WILLI STON FARMERS MARKET: See WED.05, 
4-7 p.m. 


games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.05, 7-9 p.m. 

health & fitness 

CRYSTAL MEDITATION: See WED.05, 5:30-7 p.m. 
LUNG TESTING: Breathe deeply! As part or 



kids 

ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP: See WED.05, 10-11:30 
FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: See WED.05, 10-11:30 

MONTGOMERY STORY HOUR: Good listen- 




WRITING ON THE BONES’: Lit lovers gather to 



CHECK OUT OUR INCREDIBLE CLOSEOUT SECTION AND 
SAVE BIG ON PAST SEASON SPRING/ WINTER /AUTUMN 
& FALL. THOUSANDS OF PIECES TO CHOOSE FROM. 


ARISTELLE 

jfc. 

Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


SUMMER CHANGES! 

COME IN AND SEE OUR COMPLETED STORE RENOVATIONS 


THE NORTH FACE STORE 
KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 

210 COLLEGE STREET BURLINGTON 

877.284.3270 


THE BEST 
SELECTION 
& PRICES 





Browse local profiles in Seven Days Personals. It’s a trusted, local online 
community powered by the readers of Vermont’s largest weekly newspaper. 
Whether you’re looking for friendship, love or hookups, our 2000+ members 
are local and ready to meet up. You already have something in common with 
all these folks — you read Seven Days! 


YEN DAYS 

pER§ i\I5I§ 


Introducing: Vermonters 



ChallengeFate mtnman2go SAILHIKEBIKE CarefreeEnergy cormac4 Writer_Reader 


Curious? 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 



= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PFIOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




acting 


BEGINNERS MEISNER 
TECHNIQUE: Stand up foryour- 

23. 29 8. 30. noon-5 p.m. Cost: 
5225/person. Location: ~eOff 
Center Tor Dramatic Arts, 294 N. 

425-4936. info@actingwork- 


art 

ART STOPS @ JOURNEYWORKS: 

Jun. 20: Creating Gratitude 
Altar: Jul. 25: Playback ' eatre; 
As a Healing Art. Join us one 

a.m.-noon. Cost- $25/worfc- 
JoumeyWorks Off i ce. 77 Kilburn 
Jennie Kristel, 860-6203. jkhs- 


body 


22 70 am. -6 p.m. Cost $325/ 

Herbalism. 252 Main St.. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLING TO NCITYA RTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


DROP IN: ARTIST MARKET KID 

Jul. 13-Aug. 77. 70 a.m.-l p.m. 
weekly on Sat. Cost: $5/child; 

BCA Artist Market. City Hall Park. 

DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING: ' is 

Ages 16 and up. Jul. B-Aug. 12. 
6:30-8:30 p.m.. weekly on Mon. 
Cost: S8/particlpant : 57/BCA 

ing studio. 735 Church St. 3rd 


S144/BCA members. Location: 
Church St.. 3rd 77 oor. Burlington. 

PHOTO: INTRO TO FILM/DIGITAL 

Jul. 10-Aug. 74. 6:30-8:30 pjn. 

person: S144/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center Digital 

SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 


: 5789/B CA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

WHEEL THROWING MONDAYS: 


520/25 lb. bag. Glazes & fr rings 

WHEEL THROWING 

THURSDAYS:" is six-meek 


Cost: $200/person: S78 0/BCA 
members. Location: B CA Print 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING: 


OANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 



Recreation Center. 730 Gosse Ct. 

healing arts 

TOUCH, CARING, & CANCER: 


" u. Cost: 5230/person: 5207/ 
at 520/25 lb. bag. Glazes & fi r- 




Partners.J; 

p.m.. Cost: 585/individual, $745/ 


PLEIN AIR PAINTING: Borrowing 

Cost: $80. Location: Helen Day 
Art Center. 90 Pond St.. Stowe. 

BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION: THE 
ADMIRABLE IRIS: Usefunda- 

Susan Bull Riley. Jun. 20. 9 
am. -4 p.m. Cost: $7 20. Location: 
Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 


For Optimal Effects: Jun. 77. 2-5 


Herbs: Jun. 23. 2-4:30 p.m.. 

224-7100. info@vtherbcenter.org 

WHOLE HUMAN WELLNESS: 

in your daily life! 2nd & 4th Mon. 
4:30-7:30 p m.. Jul. 8-Dec. 9. 


Cerulli. 24 9-7077. c)cerulli@gmall. 


JULIA GRAVES HERBAL 
INTENSIVES: Julia Graves. ■ 


224-7100. info@vtherbcenter.org 



• HIKING • SCIENCE PROJECTS - VOLLEYBALL • WATER FUN • FIELD TRIPS 



BUSY BODIES 


What's so special about this camp? 

A camp for children ages 5-12 with academic, social 
challenges, we offer a supportive environment in which campers are 
encouraged to explore and have fun through a variety of indoor and 
outdoor activities. There’s something for everyone! 

Our camp will help kids 

• Improve their social and play skills 

• Learn how to be a part of a team in 
positive way 

500 Swift Street, 

South Burlington, VT 05403 
For more information email: 

Tim@tsyf.org 



WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Wild Edible & Medicinal 
Plant and Nature Walk. Mon., 
Jun. 3. 6-7:30 p.m. Sliding scale 


5:30-7:30 p.m. Harvest prepare 


North End Studios. 294 N. 




KARATE & SELF-DEFENSE: 


9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Cost: 530/ 




language 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 

Waterbury Center' 585-1025 

SUMMER FUN EN FRANCAIS: 

June 24-29. •Ratatouille' (ages 


Fernandez, CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt 




cooking: July 15-20. Cost; $160/ 


ISOMETRICS: 14 CEUS: In 


Aikido of Champlain Valley \ 25 7 
Meta/ & Light I. Burlington. 951- 


AIKIDO CLASSES: A 


INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: This 


Cultural Arts Center. 158 South 

Center, Toni Flynn . 595-9719. 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




985-9746, ecross@crosscontext. 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 

The Shambhaia Cafe meets 1st 

65 8-6795. burtingtonshambha- 

ZEN RENOVATION: Spring 

out Get Zen! Weekly Meditation 
Classes. Wed.. 7p.m. STO/per- 


THE BILL REED MUSICAL 
THEATRE SUMMER INTENSIVE: 

faculty from NYCs Circle in the 




5245/2 days: 5225 when deposit 

Swafford. 734-1121. swaffordper- 


dent performance. Jun. 23-29.. 
Location: Spotlight on Dance, SO 




pilates 


BOOTY BARRE AND PILATES: 

Get trim and fit with the hottest 

your body! Pilates Mat Classes 

p.m.. Wed. 12:30 p.m., Sat. 9:30 
a.m. Pilates: Mon. 6:30 p.m„ 

Tue. 9:30 p.m.. Thu. 5:30 p.m., 
Fri. 12:30 p.m. Cost: 515/class. 
Location: Absolute Pilates, 3060 







poetry 


aloud, with Focus on place, iden- 
tity and personal story. Equal 

a Final slam at the Writers' Barn. 
S FrL 3-5 p.m„ Jun. 21 & 28 & 
Jul. 5. 19 £ 26. Cost: $100/5 Wlcs. 
ofZ-h r. workshops. Location: 

The Writers' Barn. 233 Falls Rd.. 

e. Wind Ridge Books oF 


class.. Location: Bao Tak Fai Tai 






LONE GOOSE LEAVING THE 
FLOCK: HWA YU TAI CHI: 


Burlington. 864-7902, Iptaichi. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


p.m.. Sat. 8:30 am. $16/class. 

Healing Center. 180 Flynn Ave.. 
Burlington. 735-5465. 




writing 


Jun. 17-21, 1:30-3 p.m.. Cost: 


Shelburne. Wind Ridge Books of 


MYTHOLOGY. GRAPHIC NOVEL 






64 Main St., 3rd floor. Montpelier. 
Ellle Hayes, 456-1983, 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 


Falls Rd.. Shelburne. Wind Ridge 
Barn. 985-3091. IliniPwindridge- 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

you choose. $14/c!ass, $130/ 

Yoga. 20 Kilburn St., Burlington. 
864-9642. evoiutionvF.com. 

HOT YOGA 8URLINGT0N: Hot 


Get hot2-for-1 o ffer. $14. 1-hr. 
■ Sat: 10:30 a.m.. 


End. Burlington. 999-9963. 
YOGA ROOTS: Test Test Flexible, 

an injury or illness? Yoga Roots 





★macys tVermont CARES 

' Committee for AIDS Resources, Education. & Seivices 

CHAMP RIDE 

JUNE 8, 2013 


MFA in 


Vermont 
College of 
Fine Arts 


vcfa.edu/writing 


36 College Street, Montpelier, vt 05602 


Distinguished Visiting Faculty in Poetry: Jean Valentine won die Vale Younger Poets 
Award for her first book. Dream Barker', in 1965. Door in tbc Mountain : New and Collected 
Poems 1965 - 2003 was the winner of the 2004 National Book Award for Poetry. 


Distinguished Visiting Writer: Award-winning novelist and screenwriter Richard Rnsso 
is die audior of seven novels and two short story collections. Empire Palis won the Pulitzer 
Prize for fiction in 2002. His most recent book is the memoir Elsewhere. Conversation with 

July 2, 4:30 p.m., .Alumni 1 [all 


Visiting Fiction Writer: John Warner is the anthor of four books, including the nov 
Funny Man. from Soho Press. He is an editor at McSweeney's Internet Tendency and ■ 
for Inside Higher Ed. 


Visiting Creative Nonfrctlon Writer Horn in IT 4. Damien Echols grew ip in a- least six 
southern slates At the agv 01 eighteen, he was wrongfully convicted o' murder, along with 

row. Hr is the anthor of the Non tort Thus bestselling mrmo.r. life After Death [201 2) 


Visiting Alcrnn Creative Nonfiction Writer I lamson C andrlana Hetrhrr. 05 W. 1, : . 

author of Dr. \ ,' r .Vfv Father Frayrntner of a l.tft. .1. rl of 'he 1 Miti.r;, of Nebraska Press 

finalist for rhe National Magazine Award. 


Maritime 

Museum 


Open Daily 10-5 
(802) 475-2022 

www.lcmm.org 

4472 Basin Harbor Rd 
Vergennes, VT 


Register NOW! vtcares.org or 800-649-2437 


Upcoming Readings & Conversations 






Dumpsta Diving 

Talkingfunkwith Ivan Neville 

BY DAN BOLLES 


5 


N ew Orleans’ Dumpstaphunk are 
an all-star band of sorts, featur- 
ing a funkdafi ed gumbo of ace 
Crescent City players, including 
drummer Nikki Glaspie (Jay-Z, Beyonce) 
and the two-pronged, low-end thump of 
bassists Tony Hall (Dave Matthews) and 
Nick Daniels III (Neville Brothers, Cyril 
Neville). It also boasts a pair of Nevilles, 
guitarist Ian and keyboardist Ivan — the 
sons of Art and Aaron Neville, respectively. 
Celebrating their 10th anniversary and 
with a new album, Dirty Word, due out in 
July, Dumpstaphunk is touring the coun- 
try this summer. That includes a stop at the 
Waterfont Bayou Tent on Thursday, June 
6, as part of the Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival. 

In advance of that show, Seven Days 
chatted with Dumpstaphunk founder Ivan 
Neville by phone from New Orleans. We 
asked him about his band's new record, his 
unlikely stint with a certain pop band and 
what it was like growing up Neville. 

SEVEN DAYS: Dumpstaphunk seems 
like a descriptive name. Was it meant 
to be a defi nition of your music? 

IVAN NEVILLE: I wouldn’t go so far as 
to say that, exactly. But everything we do, 
whether it veers into a little more rock, or 
a little more soul, a little more blues, it's all 
got some elements of funk in it. We try to 
express a lot of what we’re infl uenced by. 
And thaf s a lot of di, erent stu, . But it all 
ends up somehow with some funk on it." 

SD: I look at the name and picture you 
picking through the trash, snagging 
discarded bits of this and that. 

IN: That’s a great analogy. Absolutely. 

SD: ° e new record is great, and fea- 
tures some interesting guests, like 
Trombone Shorty. Flea and even Ani 
DiFranco. How did that project come 
together? 

IN: We just went into the studio whenever 
we were all around, a couple of days here, 
a couple there. It was probably about a 
month in the studio all together. But it was 
over a period of time. We had a few ideas 
beforehand, and there were some other 
ideas that developed in the studio. We 



were just doin’ what we do. You go into the 
studio and it just does its own thing once 
you’re there. 

SD: Do you approach the studio differ- 
ently than you do your live show? 

IN: We never try to duplicate either or. And 
we played live in the studio as a band. So 
right there, you’re getting some of that live 
vibe, playing music all together. But the 
di ( erence between live and the studio is 
that when you’re playing live, you’re get- 
ting another energy. You're getting help, 
inspiration from people who are listening. 
And in return you put something else out 
there. In the studio it’s just you, the in- 
struments and whatever powers that be ... 


whether it’s energy or whatever you like to 
call it 

SD: You come from a famously musi- 
cal family. Was there ever any thought 
about you becoming something other 
than a musician? 

IN: Not really. I kinda knew. Early on, as 
a young kid, I liked sports a lot, playing 
football. But when I was about 15, 1 started 
playing piano, and pretty soon after that I 
knew that’s what I was gonna do. 

SD: So you were never like. "Maybe I'll 
be an accountant?", 

IN: [Laughs] Not anything like that, ever. 
But that’s not a bad thing to know. 


SD: I would imagine we'll be hearing 
from the next generation of Nevilles 

IN: Oh, there’s a lot of them. My nephew, 
my little cousin. I’ve got a little brother 
doing some stu, . But we’ll see what hap- 
pens. They’re defi nitely coming down the 
pipeline. 

SD: Most people probably don't know 
that you briefl y fronted the Spin Doc- 

IN: Oh, man. It’s not one of the things I 
really like to point out. [Laughs] It was 
something that just happened and it pops 
up from time to time. Butitwasn’tabig 
deal. I was playing with the Spin Doctors 
and Chris Barron injured his vocal cords. 
So we had to fi nish up two or three shows, 
tops. That story is exaggerated a little. But 
it was fun playing with those guys. 

SD: So playing with the Rolling Stones 
and touring with Keith Richards was 
maybe a bit more exciting? 

IN: It was an absolute blast. I played with 
them on a record or two. It was fun. And 
I made a couple of records with Keith. 
Those guys know how to do what they do, 
you know? It was a thrill. 

SD: You play a bunch of instruments, 
and you’re a songwriter and bandlead- 
er. Is there one thing you enjoy doing 
more than the others? 

IN: Well, one thing about Dumpstaphunk 
is that we take turns leading. We take turns 
driving, so to speak. That’s the beautiful 
thing about this band. I do enjoy playing 
a little rhythm guitar now and then. But I 
enjoy listening. That’s the most fun thing 
to me, listening to them. And that deter- 
mines what I’m going to play anyway. So 
that’s probably my favorite thing. © 


INFO ■■■■■ 

Ivan Neville's Dumpstaphunk and the Soul 
Rebels at the Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival Waterfront Bayou Tent, Burlington, 

~ ursday, June 6, 6 p.m. $25/30. AA. 
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Of Jazz and Hockey 

Jeez, you people are slipping. After last 
week's — admittedly mostly tongue-in- 
cheek — admission that I was having 
a hard time getting worked up for 
the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival 
this year, I expected the usual flood of 
emails from prickly jazz heads accusing 
me of anti-hepcat bias. But my inbox 
remained eerily quiet, suggesting you’ve 
either stopped reading this column (uh- 
oh) or, perhaps worse, you were feeling 
the same way. 

Whatever the case, I’m happy to 
report I’m rounding into mid-festival 
form. After a weekend of bopping, 
bebopping and post-bopping in and out 
of various concert halls and clubs — 
with a brief detour to keep tabs on the 
Stanley Cup Playoffs. (Go BROOOONS!) 
— I’m getting my groove back. And 
judging from the crowds crawling all 
over downtown Burlington, you are, too. 

Friday’s block party was, as usual, a 
great night to be out and about. Though 
I could have handled a little more in the 
way of actual jazz on the marketplace 
stages and maybe a smidge less on the 
funk, reggae and funk-reggae — and 
reggae-funk — end of the spectrum, 
there is always an undeniable energy 
in the air on the fest’s opening night. 
Which reminds me... 

Hey, people in charge of Burlington’s 
comically uptight liquor laws: Would 
it kill you to allow one or two nights 


per year when adults are allowed to do 
adult things in public? I’m not saying 
we need to turn Church Street into 
Bourbon Street — though I’m not not 
saying that. But wouldn’t a beer garden 
or two in view of the Church Street 
stages be a nice — and, frankly, obvious 
— addition to the evening’s festivities? 
Especially since said festivities are 
sponsored by a friggin' beer company. 

It seems to work out OK at every other 
major jazz festival on the planet. Just a 
thought. 

Where was I? Oh, right. Jazz. 

Another highlight of the weekend 
was catching local all-female all-star 
band steady betty (formerly panty town) 
at American Flatbread. And, yes, I 
realize the irony in wanting more jazz 
at the block party and then claiming a 
rocksteady band as a high point of the 
weekend. I think that actually says more 
about how good Steady Betty are than it 
is a critique of any jazz I saw. They are 
quickly rising among the ranks of my 
favorite local acts. 

For my next trick, I'm going to 
review a show I haven't actually seen 
yet, since it falls on the night after I 
write this column. This is called “futu- 
reviewing,” folks, and it’s high-level 
music-crit stuff. Don’t try it at home. 



Anyway, the saturn people's sound 
collective’s set at the FlynnSpace on 
Tuesday was simply transcendent, not 
merely a local highlight, but a festival 
topper, period. 

And that just about brings us up to 
date. So, with the BDJF’s opening act 
in the books, let’s take a look at some 
potential highlights in the second half, 
shall we? 

The big ticket on Thursday, June 6, 
is obviously dumpstaphunk and the soul 
rebels at Waterfront Park — see the 
interview with Dumpstaphunk founder 
ivan neville on page 66. But there are 
a few good low-ticket — and no-ticket 
— shows on the books that night, too. 

I’d say porn-prog mavens japhy ryder 
at Halvorson’s should be a scorcher, as 
should local soul man josh panda at Red 
Square. As for more straight-ahead jazz, 
shane hardiman's beefed-up “supertrio” 
at Radio Bean is highly recommended. 
Actually, his weekly Thursday residency 
at the Bean comes recommended 
regardless. 

Friday’s underground highlight has 
got to be keyboardist marco benevento 
playing a solo piano set at Radio Bean. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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TICKETS 

INFO 652.0777 | TIX888.512.SHOW )■ 
1214 Williston Rd. | S. Burlington y 
' Growing Vermont, UVM Davis Center \ 












Jazzfest at the 
Daily Planet 

Wed. 6/8 Anna & aeroplane 
Thu 6/6 «Jim Stout duo 

Pri 6/7 Lambo Law 

Sat 6/8 Adam Prehm trio 

(all shows start at 7pm) 

Jazz up your brunch 
at the Planet; 

Sun 6/8 Anna Pardenik 

Sun 6/9 Mike Martin duo 

(brunch shows start at 11am) 


CLUB DATES E 



Time Honored It’s rare when a single person is credited with creating an entire 
genre of music. But such is the case with Jamaican singer Barrington levy. While it maybe a stretch 
to say he single-handedly invented dancehall, there is no question the “mellow canary" was among 
its earliest and most important originators in the 1970s. And he continues to be one of the genre’s 
most widely heralded artists. Touring behind his latest album, It’s About Time, this Saturday, June 
8, Levy' plays the Waterfront Park World Music Tent as part of the 2013 Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival. 


SIGNAL KITCHEN: H 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Mlchael-Louls 



central 

BAGITOS: Colin McCaffrey (folk). S 


IN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Tf 


diamplain valley 

ON THE RISE BAKERY: Songwriters 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Honeywell 

northern 
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g delightful weirdness of ex-Modern 
5 Lovers front man Jonathan richman at 
3 Club Metronome 
s Whatever you do and whomever 

| you see, have fun out there. Because, as 
5 some guy from some band whose name 
I can’t remember playing the block 
part)' last Friday put it, “This is a really 
special festival. You guys are lucky to 
have it. Jazz is so cool, man. Now, here's 
a stevie wonder song!” 


BiteTorrent 


And if you’ve caught any of his previous 
gigs there, you probably already know 
he’s worth squeezing into the Bean's 
cozy confines to see. I’d suggest 
showing up early, catching michael 
chornev's revived avant-garde jazz 
outfit orchid and camping out for the 
night. Or you could chill at Flatbread 
and catch up with our old pal Parker 
shper, who comes back to the festival 
from Montreal every year to remind 
us that he’s one of the more innovative 
and talented young jazz musicians to 
ever call Vermont home. Also, it's worth 
pointing out that local blues man seth 
yacovone has reconstituted the seth 
yacovone band. You can check ’em out at 
Nectar's, opening for funksters — and, 
presumably, fans of the underrated 
hip-hop spoof Fear of a Black Hat — 

BOOTYJUICE. 

I’m not going to lie, Saturday is going 
to prove problematic, as two of the 
fest’s marquee shows line up against 
one another, with reggae superstar 
Barrington levy at the Waterfront Tent 
and last week's cover girl, gretchen 
parlato, at the FlynnSpace. Fortunately, 
Parlato is playing two shows. My plan 


is to go the Waterfront early and then 
sneak up the hill for Gretchen’s late set. 
Sweet, sweet Gretchen... 

If you get shut out of the FlynnSpace, 
I’d point you to Nectar's, where barika 
will be throwing down some serious 
n'goni grooves. You could also drop 
by the newly minted Hotel Vermont 
for an evening with sax monster Brian 
mccarthy, who recently released one of 
the best local jazz albums in years, This 

The closing Sunday of jazz fest is 
always a pretty low-key day as strung- 
out hepcats emerge from a 10-day jazz 
bender. So how about a gypsy-jazz 
brunch at the Bean with the bohemian 
blues quartet to take the edge off? Or, 
for later risers, maybe get a look at 
Honky Tonky Tuesday offshoot belle 
pines, a collaboration between brett 
hughes and Lesley grant, who are 
playing an afternoon set at Flatbread. 
Later in the day, I’d recommend the 
neobop stylings of the greg tardy 
quartet at FlynnSpace, since the next 
time they come around they’ll probably 
be headlining the MainStage. Or, if 
you're feeling jazzed out, dig on the 


In non-jazz news, the lineup for 
this year’s Valley Stage Festival in 
Huntington was recently announced, 
and it’s a good'un, including the dupont 

BROTHERS, MODERN GRASS QUINTET, JOY KILLS 

sorrow, the stray birds and headliners 
red tail ring. If you’re curious about 
that last band, you can catch them this 
Saturday, June 8, at On the Rise Bakery 
in Richmond. And for more on the 
Valley Stage, check out valleystage.net. 


Last but not least, we’ve been running 
this little contest on ye olde internet in 
which fans can vote for their favorite 
local band to play this year’s Grand 
Point North Festival. And it’s had a 
pretty overwhelming response. The 
voting closes this Wednesday, June 5, at 
5 p.m. So if you haven’t already, log onto 
7dvt.com and let your voice be heard. 

As of press time, it seems two bands, the 
DuPont Brothers and the al moore blues 
band, have begun to run away from the 
field. But there is plenty of time left for 
a dark horse or three to make a run. So 
be sure to tune in this Friday, June 7, 
when we announce the winner. ® 




FOR MORE IffFORMATION VISIT 

LIVEATNECTARS.COM 

188 MAIN ST BURLINGTON VERMONT 
802 658 4771 FACE800K.C0MAIVEATNECTARS 


t VT COMEDY CLUB 
* PRESENTS 


FOR MORE INFO VISIT 

VERMONTCOMEDYCLUB.COM 



BE SOCIAL, | 

JOIN THE CLUB! | 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK US § 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub n 




Perennial 

SALE! 


June 7 -13 



ALL PERENNIALS on SALE! 

1 5.000 Perennials at $8 (reg S1 1 -98) 

10.000 Perennials at $10 (reg $1398) 

1 2.000 Perennials at $1 2 (reg SI 6.98) 
12,000 Perennials at $15 (reg $19.98) 

$5 OFF 

All Peonies & Clematis 

Regular price from $22.98 - $44.98 

Horsford Nursery 
425.2811 

www.horsfordnursery.com 












WHAMMY BAR: The Midnight 
Spooners (bluegrass). 7 pm. Free. 

champlain valley 


HE RISE BAKERY: Li 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN: Ri 



Brutal Youth Few bands can claim an oeuvre as narratively creative and darkly poetic 
as that of the mountain goats. From their humble beginnings as a lo-fi solo project of songwriter 
John Darnielle to their full-band output of more polished material — 2012’s Transcendental Youth 
being the latest — the Mountain Goats stand at the vanguard of throught-provoking, literate 
songwriting. Catch them this Sunday, June 9, at the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington 
with the baptist generals. 


northern 



RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 



regional 

MONOPOLE: High Peaks (rock), 10 

PALMER STREET COFFEEHOUSE: Sky 
THERAPY: Pulse with DJ Nyce 


SAT.08 


burlington area 


AMERICAN FLATBREAD — 
BURLINGTON HEARTH: Anna 



BREAKWATER CAFE: Quadra {rock). 6 



CLUB METRONOME: Retronome ('80s 



HALFLOUNGE: Eastern Mountain 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Deer 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 





champlain valley 



northern 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Karaoke. 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Shameless Strangers 
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REVIEW this 

Audrey Bernstein, 
Audrey Bernstein 
Loves Blue 

(LB. RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On her debut album, Audrey Bernstein 
Loves Blue , local jazz singer Audrey 
Bernstein delves into the songbook 
of popular American jazz and regales 
us with a few of her favorite things. 
Though she doesn’t break new ground, 
Bernstein's treatment of tunes by 
great composers such as George and 
Ira Gershwin, Irving Berlin and Cy 
Coleman is an amiable listen and adds a 
welcome new voice in Vermont jazz. 

Bernstein doesn't so much 
reinterpret this collection of semi- 
standards as much as she uses guile 
and sly charm to personalize them. Her 
take on beloved classics such as "Fever,” 
“Blue Skies” and “The Best Is Yet to 
Come” don’t typically stray too far from 
versions popularized by the likes of 
Ella Fitzgerald or Sarah Vaughan. But 
her soft, breathy tone and clean, playful 


phrasing lend the material a seductive 
intimacy. 

Adding to that smoky, late-night 
lounge appeal is Bernstein’s backing 
band. The singer tapped some of 
Vermont’s best jazz talent to surround 
herself with a gently billowing tapestry 
of smooth sounds. Pianist Dan Skea 
complements Bernstein’s delicate 
delivery with subtle accents. Ditto 
guitarist Joe Capps. The rhythm combo 
of bassist John Rivers and Caleb Bronz 
is predictably excellent. And trumpeter 
Ray Vega proves a worthy melodic foil 
for Bernstein, matching her teasing 
croon with quiet, tastefully stylish 
sound. 

As impressive as the band's collective 
performance is, Bernstein rightly 
remains the focal point. She is solid 
throughout the record. And in certain 
moments, her performance borders 
on sublime. For example, her cooing 
interpretation of the Gershwins’ “A 
Foggy Day” is a standout in which she 
displays impressive control and emotive 
nuance. The same is true of Matt 
Dennis and Earl Brent’s “Angel Eyes.” 
Here, Bernstein’s playfulness is in full, 



flirtatious form as she winkingly invites 
us “happy people” to drink up. 

If there is a criticism to be made of 
the record, it's that Bernstein doesn't 
seem particularly concerned with 
injecting any new ideas into these 
decades-old classics. She plays it all 
fairly straight. However, that criticism 
is offset by the fact that she is so 
comfortable within those preordained 
parameters. Because of Bernstein’s 
considerable talent and allure, it’s 
enough for her to simply give these old 
chestnuts voice anew. 

Audrey Bernstein plays the Salaam 
clothing boutique on Church Street in 
Burlington this Friday, June 7. Audrey 
Bernstein Loves Blue is available at 


Heloise and the 
Savoir Faire, 
Diamond Dust 

(SIMIAN RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In 2008, Heloise and the Savoir Faire 
unleashed their debut record, Trash, 
Rats (t Microphones. That album, 
released on Elijah Wood’s label, 

Simian Records, received a warm 
critical reception and helped push the 
Burlington and NYC-based band into 
the national consciousness, perhaps 
owing in part to the appearance of 
Deborah Harry. The former Blondie 
lead singer guested on a few tracks, has 
been cited as an obvious influence and 
is likely the band's most famous fan — 
though listeners in the Shire may beg 
to differ with that last sentiment. Five 
years later, Heloise and Co. are back 
with a new record, Diamond Dust. Like 
the band itself, which is now essentially 


front woman Heloise Williams (ex- 
viperHouse) and her husband James 
Bellizia, the album is a comparatively 
lean affair, relying more heavily on 
stylish electronic production — it’s been 
charting at online EDM hub Beatport 

— than previous full-band disco-punk 
stylings. The result is an album that 
casts Williams in a newly synthetic but 
nonetheless neon-hued light, yet retains 
the wild charm that longtime fans have 
come to associate with the local dance- 
rock diva. 

Given the continuing encroachment 
of EDM on modern pop music, 
Williams’ beat-centric turn isn’t exactly 
a surprise, though it may find her more 
in league with the likes of Jessie Ware 
or Katy B — or even recent Rihanna 

— than Blondie. What is surprising is 
the album’s lyrical depth and darkness. 
Somewhat by design, dance music is 
rarely the domain of soul-searching 
expression. But Williams’ latest 
suggests there is room on the dance 
floor for both extroverted ass-shaking 
and heavy-hearted introspection. 

Indeed, Diamond Dust plays like a 
sort of personal catharsis, contrasting 
Williams’ outward persona as the 
irrepressible life of the party with 
distinctly shadowy and emotionally 
exposed musings on love, life and 
death. That vulnerability imparts 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



a humanizing quality, even amid 
the starburst of artificial sounds — 
including innumerable vocal effects 
— in which she cocoons herself. What’s 
more, she’s placed extra emphasis on 
storytelling to do so. 

Whether reworking the Prometheus 
myth as on “Vibezz,” or approaching 
the fable of Beowulf from a new angle 
(“Grendel’s Mother”), Williams reveals 
a newfound lyrical nuance lurking 
behind insistent beats and breaks. 
That’s true in her less academic turns, 
too. For example, the ode to director 
John Hughes, titled simply “Hughes,” 
and the overt Madonna homage 
“Bottom to the Top.” The latter is 
among the album’s more organic tracks 
and may owe a debt to the funky, early 
1980s disco-punk of the Clash as much 
as the Material Girl. 

Particularly in an age when 
audiences expect the next new thing 
before they're even done playing 
with the current new thing, it’s a 
uniquely satisfying pleasure to find 
something that really is worth the wait. 
Surprisingly layered and substantial 
and, unsurprisingly, innately danceable, 
Diamond Dust is exactly that. 

Diamond Dust by Heloise and the 
Savoir Faire is available at iTunes. 




Sultan & Company 


sultanbookkeeping.com 
(802) 253-8381 
cell: (917) 375-3096 
chrissultan@msn.com 


Bookkeeping 
& Forensic Accounting 
Services 

Established in 1 999 
Locally Based 


more information 
call Jodie Clarke at 
658-3924 ext.1028 or email 
jodieclarke@nafi.com. 


I., So. Burlington, VT 05403 


Seeking 

Full and Part Time 

THERAPEUTIC 
FOSTER HOMES 

in Franklin and 
Grand Isle Counties 




NECTAR'S: Mi Yard Reggae Night 




Cult Classic eoward sharpe and the magnetic zeros rose to national fame in 2009 on the back of their ubiquitous single, “Home.” With 
their knack for sticky, sing-along hooks, they inspired the zealous, pseudo-religious fervor previously reserved for bands such as the Polyphonic 
Spree. The band’s 2012 record, Here, delivers still more gleeful pop praise-singing that’s more than just preaching to the choir. This Tuesday, June 11, 
the band kicks off the 2013 Ben & Jerry’s Concerts on the Green Series at the Shelburne Museum, reignwolf open. 


VERMONT PUB & BREWERY 

NECTAR"s:M r e°tl?M 9 ond ^: S ' 0 

TUE.ll 

burlington area 

central 

CHARLIE O'S: Karaoke. 10 p.m„ 

NECTAR'S: What a Joke! Comedy 
Open Mic (standup), 7 p.m. Free. 
Mike Dillon Band (funk). 9 p.m. 

champlain valley 

central 

BAGITOS: Eric Friedman 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead 

Champlain valley 

Bl1™ms7ses B sto^i“ Y pm Pen 




TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 



SKINNY PANCAKE: 


HALFLOUNGE: Funkwagon's 

Monster Hits Karaoke. 9 p.m.. 

Young (acoustic rock). 7:30 p.m. 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trlvl 


(Eastern European folk). 5:30 


northern 

RADIO BEAN: deturtle (jazz). 

northern 

northern 

ja^) T^S^nf/fe^ 

MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 

BEE'S KNEES: B Flats. Her Hot 

Ua 3 n) P 7p.m7Frre n msh b Sessions, 

BEE'S KNEES: Jen Corkins 


pm. Free. 


Bunz (jazz). 7:30 p.m. Donations. 

9 pjn. Free. 

(singer-songwriter). 7:30 p.m. 



NECTAR'S: Gubbuldis (acoustic). 




MATTERHORN: Chris Tagatac 


OLOE NORTHENDER: Abby 


(blues). 7 p.m.. Free. DJ Cre8 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Set 

SWEET CRUNCH BAKE SHOP: 

Mashtodon(mashup), 10 p.m. 

Brody (acoustic). 8.30 p.m. Free. 

(hip-hop), ID p.m. Free. 

SIGNAL KITCHEN: Ml. Sinkane 

pmTee ' SOl ° aC0U5tiCb ' Ue51, 


Monday? with Dakota (hip-hop), 

VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 


WED.12 

burlington area 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 

MON. 10 

Trivia Night B p.m. Free. 

RADIO BEAN Stephen Callahan 

BREAKWATER CAFE: House 

$5-10 donation. 

regional 

burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: B-Sides with DJ 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

MONKEY HOUSE: AM & MSR 

central 

northern 

RAMUNTO'S BRICK OVEN PIZZA: 

HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

central 

BAGITOS: Zachary King (folk). B 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 

WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic, 6:30 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. 




Happy Father's Day 


Who needs another necktie? 

out our famous bund les: www.smalldog.com / dads 

Small Dog 

ELECTRONICS 

Always by your side # ^ b o and 
South Burlington ■ Waitsfield ■ Rutland !!tffSs!!w(!hS£i 
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ACCESS MUSIC AND VIDEOS AT ZZWARD.COM 


ON TOUR 
NOW 

6/13/13 
@ HIGHER GROUND 


V 


DEBUT ALBUM AVAILABLE NOW 

INCLUDES THE SONGS 

PUT THE GUN DOWN & 365 DAYS 
AVAILABLE AT amazonSPI 




art 



Watery Wonder 

Gail Salzman, BCA Center 


SALZMAN MAKES AN IMPERMEABLE SURFACE. ALUMINUM. 

LOOK UKE IT'S BEEN MARINATED IN A MIX OF PIGMENTS. 


after all. While Salzman tells us she 
chose that title to refer to measurements 
of water’s depth, she probably won’t 
mind if it takes on a broader meaning for 

In one of her cellphone monologues 
Salzman speaks of **immersion'' in the 
paintings. She comes close to achieving 


that literally in “Fount," which appears to 
have been composed underwater — may- 
be in a submersible, maybe by the artist 
morphing into a mermaid. This e ( erves- 
cent piece calls to mind the line from the 
Talking Heads song “Once in a Lifetime": 
"Remove the water from the bottom of the 


Ilf 


W ater is the theme but not 
the medium of Gail Salz- 
man’s sensual solo show 
of abstract paintings cur- 
rently at the BCA Center. The veteran 
Vermont artist is here conducting a “meta- 
phorical investigation of water's seen and 
unseen infl uence on our lives,” according 
to a wall text in 
ducing her show 
"Soundings." Most 
of the 10 large-scale 
and three dozen 
smaller works can 

readily be read as inspired by the pond 
outside Salzman’s Fairfi eld studio and 
by the Maine seashore, where she paints 
each June. But the aquatic allusions are 
conveyed not through gauzy watercolors 
but by means of what she calls the “juici- 

Creamy swabs and streaks have been 
poured, dripped and sponged onto alumi- 
num panels in the big paintings. Similar 
e, ects are achieved on wood in the “Pal- 
ette" series of smaller pieces. Salzman 
gave these similarly sized works that col- 
lective title, she informs gallery visitors 
in a cellphone commentary, because they 
are the fi nessed products of leftover paint 
wiped from her palette after a day’s work 
in the studio. 

Salzman performs a few neat feats at 
BCA. For one, her layers of oil paint are 
made to appear translucent despite their 
frequently thick application. She also has 
a knack for combining colors harmonious- 
ly, even when some of her juxtapositions 
— brown and blue, for example — could 
appear odd and o ( -putting rather than 
cannily complementary. The ochers and 
umber used in several pieces shouldn't 
prompt associations with water, yet they 
do. Given the watery premise of the show, 
Salzman’s dark passages can be seen as 
strands of seaweed orglobs of algae 11 oat- 
ingin shadows. 

Most impressive of all, no two paint- 
ings look alike. Viewers are comfort- 
ably transported from one work to the 
next, but there’s no sense of repetition in 
“Soundings." Each painting has something 
new and di i erent to say. 

And, at least for this visitor, one of the 
pieces had an auditory dimension. Per- 
haps others will experience a moment of 
synesthesia and find themselves actually 
hearing the crack of thunder that an arc- 
ing swipe of orange lets loose in “Sudden 
Rain.” The show is called "Soundings,” 


White bubbles fl oat upward against a 
deep blue background in “Fount," trailing 
tendrils that make them look like sperm 
swimming against gravity. 

In keeping with the subject matter 
that inspired the works in this show, 
nearly all of Salzman's shapes are amor- 
phously organic, with little evidence of 
how they came to be created. In "Sound- 
ings,” geometric forms are about as un- 
common as brushstrokes. They do appear 
here and there, but the painter's process, 
like her product, is more mysterious than 
familiar. 

Some viewers may be reminded 
of Helen Frankenthaler’s soaking 
technique — the allusion being a testa- 
ment to Salzman's technical wizardry 
rather than a suggestion that her paint 
handling is imitative. Frankenthaler 
saturated canvas, a permeable mate- 
rial, while the Vermont artist makes an 
impermeable surface, aluminum, look 
like it’s been marinated in a mix of pig- 

Representation makes only a fl eet- 
ing appearance in "Soundings,” and even 
then it maybe more in the eye of a viewer 
than in the intention of the artist. In "#8" 
of the palette series hung in BCA’s front 
room, a head and torso can be seen inside 
a circle that might be a magnifying glass. 
And could that partly obscured circle in 
the upper left corner of the same piece be 
an eclipsed moon? 

Almost every piece on display has its 
allure, but the real show stopper is a sim- 
ply composed panel in the palette series 
referred to only as “#2." It’s as arresting 
as any of the celebrations of color that 
spill onto the frames of paintings by con- 
temporary British artist Howard Hodg- 
kin, who composes with a fl air that Salz- 

Five vertical bands stand side by side 
in "#2," each nudging or merging into its 
neighbor. The left-to-right color progres- 
sion — from bright to somber to mourn- 
ful to vibrant, to a stripey combination 
of the latter two tones — is captivating. 
But what appeals most powerfully is the 
“juiciness” of the paint. It’s so luscious 
you'll want to lick it. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


Gail Salzman. paintings at the BCA 
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BURLINGTON-AR: 






p.m. Info. 863-0093. 

VERMONT WATERCOLOR 
SOCIETY ANNUAL SPRING 
JURIED AWARDS SHOW: 




ELVIRA TRIPP: Angles,' 



MEGHAN RAYMOND: 'Crystals 







VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


EXCEPTIONS MAY BE MADE AT THE DISCRETION OF THE EDITOR. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



Right, down hill to Quechee 
Main Street • Green on the left 


quecheeballoonfestival.com 


designs 

WEDDING BANDS 

INDIVIDUAL WORKS OF ART 
PERSONALITY LOVE & BEAUTY 




art 


8 

5 
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gallery, buriington City hall. info. 865-7166. 

Robe Rt Waldo bRunelleJ R.: Acrylic paintings 

machines. Through June 30 at Vintage Jewelers in 
buriington. info. 862-2233. 

862-9614. 

black-and-white photographic portraits. 1975-201 2. 

buriington. info. 355-4834. 

central 

bakery & Care in Middlesex, info. 229-4326. 
cynthia cRaWfo Rd : 'Close To h ome: u pper ^ 

359-5001. 


Info. 258-3992. 

30 at Collective — the Art of Craft in Woodstock. 
Info. 457-1298. 



Lori Hinrichsen In her artist statement, Lori Hinrichsen says she 
uses imagery to “subtly suggest stories." The Montpelier printmaker and photographer 
uses gesture and color to create a sense of frivolity in the abstract works that make up 
her show “The Conversation Got Lively," which is at Capitol Grounds’ Green Bean 
Visual Art Gallery in Montpelier through June 30. Hinrichsen says the inspiration for 
these sunny pieces includes long summer days, fireflies, swimming holes and picnics. 
The pictured work is untitled. 


northneld. info. 485-2183. 

cliainplain valley 

Rutland, info, 438-2097. 

I isa May. Through June 29 at Chaffee Art Center in 
Rutland, info, 775-0356. 

Folklife Center in Middlebury. info. 388-4964. 




Town h all Theater, in Middlebury. info. 382-9222. 

In Middlebury. Info. 989-9992. 

'natu Re tRansfo RMed: edWaRd buRtynsky’s 

Middlebury College Museum of Art info. 443-3168. 










more. Through June 30 at blinking 1 ight gallery in 
Plainfield, info, 454-0141. 


Chandler gallery in Randolph. Info, 728-9878. 

coMMeMo Ration' : An exhibit that tells the 







iARTSHOWS = 



TALKS & 
EVENTS 





RESEARCH VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


A study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 
Healthy people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. 
Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon 
com pletion of the study. If interested, please contact 
H UNIVERSITY Dr. C. Lawrence Kien at E&&? 

Hi v Vermont 802-656-9093ordebenste@uvm.edu 



SEE YOUR FAVORITE SEVEN DAYS JOURNALISTS ^ 
WEEKDAYS ON THE 30 » 5:30 o« WCAXTV! 


ORGANIC PLANTS 
GROWN FROM SEED 


Orcana Gardens 8c Greenhouses 



25% off 

Flowers 

Selected Annuals and Biennials 

including Impatiens, Dahlias, 
Petunias, Foxglove, Lupine 
and more 



Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, Vermont 
Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws 





art 
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DEMOHTRESj 


PEYROUX 


JAZZ ACCOMMODATION PACKAGES 




Information and reservation: montrcalja/zfcst/pnekagcs / 

J 

raontrealj azzfest . com 

r Montreal Canada Quftxccrgrel 


mtjazz 




‘FLY 1 It’s possible to say plenty with just one word. For the third time in five 
years, Burlington’s Penny Cluse Cafe has invited artists to interpret a single word on a 
6-by-6-inch wood panel. In 2009, the word was “water'’; in 2012, it was “run." This year, 
more than 100 artists, most of them Vermonters, have played with variety of media to 
meditate on the word “fly.” In the call to artists, organizers gave participants this lyrical 
prompt: “To pass through the air with wings/ to take flight/ to fade or disappear/ and 
there’s always the bug: FLY.” Through June 30. Pictured: “Long Way” by Carin Lilly. 









Molly Bosley For as long as she can remember, Molly Bosley has 
experienced “wildly vivid” dreams, she writes in an artist statement. In her show 
“Remember, Sebastian,” she channels those nighttime visions into cut-paper 
constructions using a German scissor technique called Scherenschnitte. Employing 
repetitive imagery and patterns, Bosley attempts to bring her dreams to life on paper, at 
Vintage Inspired in Burlington through June 30. Pictured: “Pails and Bonnets.” 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

a member or the S.P.A.C.E. 




included. Deadline: June 28. 

CALL FOR PORTFOLIOS: 

On the eve of its 17th 

WALL TO CANVAS: Wal I 


APRON CONCEPTS: The 


DESIGN-BASED FILM SERIES: 

MAGIC LANTERN ART 
FILM FESTIVAL: Helen Day 


WALL TO CANVAS: Wall to 




CALL FOR PHOTOS: “City," 


Stephen Perloff. Info. 

SEEKING QUILT ARTISTS: 

“Celebrate Colchester 250th 




SEEKING ART: 'Celebrate 


October 1 through 31, 

in some way — historical. 




OPEN GROUP SHOW 
AT “CREATIVE COMP“ 

$8 entry fee; limit one per 





^PafterpARTy 


I First Friday, June 7, 8pm, The BCA Center 

I Music by Bandleader 


WITH 

SUPPORT 

FROM 


Behold 
our latest 
creation... 


ulture 


Read our newest blog for daily news, reviews, 
interviews and musings on local visual art, music, 
theater, film, fashion, books and more. 








= MOVIE CLIPS : 


Vote! 



THE HANGOVER PART III 


NEW IN THEATERS 

FRANCES HA: Writer-director Noah Baumbach and 

5umner. {85 min, R. Savoy) 

THE INTERNSHIP: Vince Vaughn and Owen Wilson 

{119 min. PG-13, Bijou, Essex, Capitol. Majestic. 

THE PURGE: In this rather unlikely futuristic 

DeMonaco directed. (85 min, R. Essex Majestic) 

NOW PLAYING 

AFTER EARTH *1/2: Writer-director M. Night 

Sophie Okonedo. (100 min, PG-13) 

EPIC**l/2 A teenager finds herself fighting a 

Knowles. Chris (Ice Age) Wedge directed. (103 min. 


FAST & FURIOUS G**l/2 Vin Diesel and Dwayne 

metal. With Paul Walker Michelle Rodriguez and 
Gina Carano- Justin (Fast Five) Lin directs. (135 


A PurrrEect Poser? 

CAT PORTRAITS 

A Wild Card? 

EXOTIC PITS 

OSS the Chain? 

PETS IN ACTION: SPORTY PETS 

Best Dressed? 

PETS IN COSTUME 

Lady & the Tramp? 

PET PAIRS IN LOVE/BEST PALS 


ratings 


It = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


and Carey Mulligan also star. (142 min. PG-13) 

THE HANGOVER PART III 1/2* Bradley Cooper. Ed 

IRON MAN 3***: Millionaire Tony Stark faces a 

Bang Bang) Black directed. With Robert Downey 
Ben Kingsley. (135 min, PG-13) 

KON-TIKI ***: This Norwegian adventure film dra- 
5000-mile voyage by raft in 1947. Pal Sverre Hagen 

MUD**** Jeff (Take Shelter) Nichols directed 

NOW YOU SEE ME*: People love magic and 

Leterrier directed. (116 min. PG-13) 

asses. With Rebel Wilson and Anthony Mackie. (129 
min. R) 


Vote once a day by June ig at 5 p-tn. 
sevendaysvt.com 


jMk Opportunities for Education Teachers 
Courses* j n £ ar |y childhood Education, Special 
Education or Early Childhood Special Education 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

• For current and 
future teachers 

• Sequence prepares you 
for Early Childhood 
Educator (birth to grade 
three) endorsement 

• Support for initial 
licensure through Peer 
Review 

• First Course: Advanced 
Child Development, 
Summer 201 3 

• Credit through Lyndon 
State College 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

• For current and 
future teachers 

■ Sequence prepares you for 
Early Childhood Special 
Education (birth to age six) 
endorsement 

• Support for initial 
licensure through Peer 
Review 

• First Course: Advanced 
Child Development, Summer 
2013 

■ Credit through Lyndon 
State College 


SPECIAL 

EDUCATION 

• For teachers and 
paraprofessionals 

• Sequence prepares 
particpant for VT Special 
Education Endorsement 

• Applicants must hold a 
VT Educator license or be 
eligible for VT Peer 
Review 

• First Course: Special 
Education History and 
Law, Summer 2013 

• Credit through 
Castleton State College 


Flexible hybrid courses For adult learners taught by 
experts in the Field. Current Tuition: $1395 

Learn more and register at: www.vthec.org/licensure 

Presented by VT Higher Education Collaborative | (802) 498-3350 | info@vthec.org 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 





Participate in a 
Research Study 

Volunteers needed 
for ongoing Dengue 
fever vaccine studies 



• 2 doses of vaccine or placebo 

• 20 followup visits 

• Most visits are concentrated in the 
I st & 1 2th month of the study 


The 

UNIVERSITY 
°/ VERMONT 

For more information and scheduling, 
leave your name, phone number, 
and a good time to call back. 

Call 656-0013 or email 
VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 



SHOP 

LOCAL 



movies 


sHowfij mes 


BIG PICTURE 
THEATER 




Epic 5, 7. The Great 
Gatsby 7:30. Star Trek 

friday 7 — thursday 73 

The Great Gatsby Fri: 
7. Sun to Tue: 7. Mud 


thur5day6 
After Earth 4. 6:50. 




Part III Fri and Sat: 
7:70. 9:75. Sun to Thu: 


6:75. Sat to Sun: 72:30. 

6:30. 9:70. Sat to Sun: 


9:70. Star Trek Into 


AFter Earth 72, 2:75, 
Epic in 3D 72:70. 2:30. 

Thu: 70. Iron Man 3 
3:70, 8:45. Iron Man 




& Furious 6 72:10. 1:15. 


229-0343, fgbLheeteis.coi 


Great Gatsby 9. The 
Hangover Part III 

3D 9:15. Now You See 

9:75. Star Trek Into 
Darkness 3D 6:25. 

Friday 7 — thursday 73 
Epic 3D Sat to Sun: 1. 

The Hangover Part III 

Fri: 9:10- Sat to Sun: 


Purge 12:50. 3, 5:10. 

6:50. Star Trek Into 
Darkness 3D 4.9:35. 

MAJESTIC 10 

Willlston. B 78-2010. 

After Earth 12 2:20. 


Fast & Furious 6 7:10, 


9:40. The Great Gatsby 

3:20, 9:30. The Great 
Gatsby 30 12:30. 9:25. 


End Wed: 6:30, 9:10. 

ESSEX CINEMAS 
& T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, 4300. 

Essex 879-6543, 


You See Me 1:30,4:20, 
7, 9:40. Star Trek Into 
Darkness 4:50, 8. Star 
Trek Into Darkness 3D 


Great Gatsby 12.20. 
3:10, 6:20. The Great 
Gatsby 3D 8:30. The 
Hangover Part III 

The Internship 1:10. 


6:55, 9:35. ‘The Purge 


MARQUIS 

THEATRE 

388-4841 

Epic 5:30. Star Trek 
Into Darkness 3D 7:30 

You See Me 7:30. 


MERRILL'S ROXY 
CINEMA 

222 College St.. 


3:10, 5:75. 7:20, 9:30. 

The Great Gatsby 
Hangover Part III Wed: 

You See Me Wed: 1:40, 



After Earth 1:20, 3:30, 


You See Me 7:7 




PALACE 9 
CINEMAS 


After Earth 6:20. 


friday 7 — thursday 13 
After Earth Fri: 6:20, 
9:05. Sat to Sun: 72:30. 


6:75. 9:75. Sat to Sun: 



Into Darkness 3D Wed: 


After Earth 12:35, 2:40, 
4:50.7:10,9:25. Epic 
12:30. 2:50. Epic in 3D 




ngover Part III 1:30, 

Now You See Me 1:70, 
o Darkness 3D 72:40. 


Mon to Thu: 6:30.6: 


STOWE CINEMA 
3PLEX 


Fast & Furious 6 7. 
Ill 7. StarTrek Into 


rriday 7 — thursday 13 
Sat and Sun: 7. 3:30. 

6. Wed to Thu: 6. 8. 

'Just Do It. A Tale or 


Part III Fri: 7. 9:10. Sat: 
2:30, 7. 9:10. Sun: 4:30. 


SUNSET DRIVE- 
IN THEATRE 

elf Rte. 127, Colchester, 882- 


Epic 8:50rollowed 
by Star Trek Into 
Darkness 11:70. Fast 

Partlll 6:50 followed 
by The Great Gatsby 
77:70. After Earth 
8:50 followed by 
Pain & Gain 11:75. 


After Earth 7:10, 9:75. 

1117:05.9:15. Now 
You See Me 7, 9:15. 
friday 7 — thursday 13 
After Earth Fri: 9:75. 
Sat to Sun: 2:10, 4:15, 

Mon to Thu: 7:70. -The 
Sat to Sun: 2. 7. 9:15. 

Now You See Me Fri: 
7:05. 9:15. Sat to Sun: 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile i i l i int fl 




MOVIE CLIPS 



NOW PLAYING « P.81 


STAR TREK INTO DARKNESS***: Once again 

Zoe Saldana. (132 min. PG-13) 


A GOOD DAY TO DIE HARD *1/2 John McClane 


NEW ON VIDEO 

ESCAPE FROM PLANET EARTH** The scary aliens 




WARM BODIES*** Vampire romance, OK. But 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



A Royal Affair 

This week in movies you missed: 'Hannibal' 
has been renewed! And, in its honor, I'm 
keeping right on with Mads Mikkelsen 
Month here at Movies You Missed. 


Fear not, this Oscar-nominated Danish 

cannibalism nor sharp objects ... till the end, 
anyway. But it does demonstrate, like the 
show, that you might want to think twice 
about making this guy your trusted personal 
physician and the keeper of your mental 

M uch like Marie Antoinette, 
Princess Caroline Mathilde 
(Alicia Vikander, Kitty in the 
recent Anna Karenina ) didn't lead the 
carefree life you might expect of 18th- 
century royalty. Born in England, she was 
married off in 1766, at the age of 15, to her 
cousin, King Christian VII of Denmark 
(Mikkel Boe Folsgaard). He was mentally 
ill and more interested in courtesans than 
in his bride... 


VEP 


ulture 


Movies You Missed. Check out the Live Culture blog 


It'S 

The Point’s 
Werld Tour 
2013! 


Friday the 7th is 
3 ur last chance to 
n the trip to catch 



Delta Machine' tour 

in Delta’s hub city of Atlanta. 



Then starting Monday the 10th 

listen for your chance to win a 

uiptoThe Outside 
Lands Festival 

in San Francisco's Golden Gate 
Park... starring Paul McCartney, 
Red Hot Chili Peppers, 
Mine Inch Hails, Phoenix, 
and doiens more! 


point 1 

■ Independe nt R adio 


104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 


BURLINGTON 

INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 

A DELTA 

C . BERLIN OPTICAI 

.^EXPRESSION! 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.24), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 








The newest edition of 7 Nights 
serves up 900+ restaurants, select 
breweries, vineyards 
and cheesemakers, plus dining 
destinations outside Vermont. 
Available free at 1000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 




NEWS QUIRKS b * r ° 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Federal agents tracking a man who 
claimed he was selling 700,000 
stolen identities identified Nathaniel 
Troy Maye, 44, as their suspect after 
a witness informed them he received 
a flash drive containing 50 identities 
from a man named “Maye” during 
dinner at a Morton’s steak house. 
Using data on the flash drive, agents 
found a profile for “TROYMAYE” 
on Instagram social media website, 
where Maye had posted “a photo of a 
steak and macaroni and cheese meal” 
at Morton’s at the time the witness 
said Maye gave him the flash drive. 
(South Florida Sun Sentinel) 

Rogue Vehicle of the Week 

A newspaper carrier was run over 
three times in Trois-Rivieres, Que- 
bec, by her own car. The woman 
routinely jumps in and out her car as 
she makes her rounds, but when she 
accidentally put the transmission in 
“reverse” instead of “park,” the open 
door knocked her to the ground as 
the car backed up. While trying to 
get up and reach for the gearshift, 
she slipped and was run over a 
second time. The same thing hap- 
pened a third tune, but her distress 
cries brought rescuers, who pulled 
her to safety. The car gamed speed 
as it continued moving in a widening 


circle until police finally stopped it. 
(The Canadian Press) 

Still Too Soon? 

During the opening weekend of Iron 
Man 3, a man walked into a theater 
in Jefferson City, Mo., in full tacti- 
cal gear and carrying what looked 
like a modified M-4 rifle and a 9 mm 
handgun. When police responded 
to emergency calls, theater manager 
Bob Wilkins explained the man was 
an actor taking part in a publicity 
stunt. He said he was aware of recent 
shootings in Aurora, Colo., and New- 
town, Conn., insisting his “number- 
one priority” is “the safety and 
security of our guests,” but added, 
“my job is to entertain people.” (Co- 
lumbia’s KMIZ-TV) 

Way to Go (But Not Far) 

Intending to promote a charity that 
donates soccer balls to developing 
countries, Richard Swanson, 42, set 
out from Seattle trying to dribble a 
soccer ball 10,000 miles to Brazil for 
the 2014 World Cup. He’d gone only 
260 miles when a pickup truck hit 
and killed him just outside Lincoln 
City, Ore. (Associated Press) 

Droning On 

With the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration predicting that as many as 


30,000 unmanned aerial vehicles 
could be flying in American skies 
by 2020, entrepreneurs are hoping 
to capitalize on the domestic drone 

British designer Adam Harvey said 
his “anti-drone wear” includes hood- 
ies and scarves that will “thwart 
overhead thermal surveillance.” 

Domestic Drone Countermeasures 
offers products it claims will impede 
“all typical drone sensors,” including 
cameras. “Everybody’s going to have 
access to a drone,” the Oregon com- 
pany’s lead engineer, Tim Faucett, 
said. “People are going to have good 
intentions with them, and people are 
going to have bad intentions with 

Aerospace industry worker John 
Franklin is seekingbackers for his 
“DroneShield,” which would sound 
an alarm when a drone is nearby. 
“The customer base is really any- 
body who is concerned about their 
privacy,” Franklin said, noting that he 
came up with the idea after buying a 
small drone for $300, crashing it in 
his neighbor's yard and then having 
to apologize. He said the incident 
made him realize how beneficial a 
drone detection system could be. 

(The Washington Times) 


Here Comes the Sun 

Officials investigating a house fire in 
Santa Rosa, Calif., blamed the blaze, 
which burned a hole through a wall’s 
cedar siding, on sunlight reflecting 
off a dog’s shiny water bowl. After 
the fire was extinguished, Bennett 
Valley Fire Department engineer 
Rene Torres returned the nine-inch 
steel water bowl to its original posi- 
tion and noticed it concentrated light 
on the area that was charred. "It 
really could have burned that house 
down,” he said. (Santa Rosa’sPress 
Democrat). 

Hoping to economize on trash col- 
lection, the city of Venice, Fla., began 
testing solar-powered trash cans 
that can hold five times the trash a 
regular can can and provide “energy 
to compact the trash inside,” Public 
Works director John Veneziano said, 
noting the new bins need empty- 
ing less often, saving staff and travel 
costs. “If we went with these cans on 
a widespread basis, you could poten- 
tially cut down on that work effort by 
up to 80 percent.” The solar-powered 
cans, which cost more than $4000 
each, also use a Wi-Fi signal to notify 
workers when they're full and need 
emptying. (Sarasota’s WSSB-TV) 



RED MEAT 


brass hats for knuckleheads 


Max cannon 




FOP- A TEAM 
YOU NEED 
A COACH, A PEP, 

AM EQUIPMENT MANAGER, 
A 8U? DRIVER , 

AN ATHLETIC TRAINER 

AMf\ ft C'ATfcOlMO I IMIT 













Gemini 

(May 21-June 20) 

How free do you want to be, 
Gemini? A tiny bit free, hemmed 
in by comfortable complications 
that require you to rely on white 
lies? Or would you rather be 
moderately free in ways that 
aren't too demanding — politely, 
sensibly free? Maybe you feel 
brave and strong enough to flirt 
with a breathtaking version of lib- 
eration — a pure, naked freedom 


of wild abandon and asks you to 
exercise more responsibility than 
you’re used to. I’m not telling you 
which kind you should opt for, but 
I am suggesting that it’s best if 
you do make a conscious choice. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): The longest 
natural arch in the world is the Fairy Bridge in 
Guangxi Province, China. Made of limestone, 
this 400-foot-wide span crosses over the 
Buliu River. No one outside of China knew 
about it until 2009, when an American ex- 
plorer spied it on Google Earth. Lets make 
the Fairy Bridge your metaphor of the month, 
Aries, Judging by the astrological omens, I 
suspect there’s a good chance you will soon 
find something like a natural, previously 
ther words, be alert for a 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): I hope that in 
recent weeks you've made yourself a master 
of sticky and intricate details. I trust you've 
been working harder and smarter than you 
have in a long time. Have you. Taurus? Have 
you been grunting and sweating a lot, exert- 
ing yourself in behalf of good causes? Please 
tell me you have. And please say you're willing 
to continue for a while longer. The way I see it 
your demanding tasks aren't quite finished. In 
fact the full reward for your efforts may not 
become available unless you keep pushing 
beyond the point that you consider to be your 
fair share. 

CANCER (June 21-July22): In August 1961, 
the Communist government of East Germany 
built the Berlin Wall. It was a thick concrete 
barrier designed to prevent the oppressed 
citizens of East Berlin from escaping to free- 
dom in West Berlin. The barrier was eventu- 
ally policed by armed guards. Traffic between 
the two Berlins became virtually impossible 
for the next 28 years. Then a miracle occurred: 
East German authorities relinquished their 
stranglehold. They tentatively allowed East 
Berliners to travel to West Berlin. Soon the 
Mauerspechte, or "wal I woodpeckers." showed 
up. Armed with hammers and chisels, these 
people began chipping away at the Wall. Two 
years later, most of it had been demolished. I 
hereby assign you to be a wall woodpecker in 
your own sphere. Cancer. The time is right to 
demolish a barricade. It may take a while, but 
you're ready to start 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): The following slogan 
captures the spirit I bring to composing my 
horoscopes: “I live in the future so that you 
don't have to." But right now this slogan 
doesn't apply to you. From what I can tell, you 
are currently visiting the future as much as 
I do. Here's what i wonder, though: Are you 
time-traveling simply to run away from the 
dilemmas that face you in the present? Or 
are you taking advantage of your jaunts to 
acquire revelations that will help you solve 
those dilemmas once you return? 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): 
there are different kinds o 
Some varieties wear you 
you, while other kinds of stress e) 


motivate you. Some lead you away from your 
long-term goals, and others propel you closer. 
The coming weeks would be an excellent time 
for you to fine-tune your ability to distinguish 
between them. I suspect that the more you 
cultivate and seek out the good kind, the less 
susceptible you'll be to the bad kind. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): Studies show 
that people spend 87 percent of their time 
inside buildings and 6 percent in enclosed 
vehicles. In other words, they are roaming 
around outside enjoying the wind and sky 
and weather for only 7 percent of their lives. 
I think you're going to have to do better than 
that in the coming week, Libra. To ensure your 
mental hygiene stays robust you should try 
to expose yourself to the natural elements at 
least 9 percent of the time. If you manage to 
hike that rate up to 10 percent or higher, you 
stand a good chance of achieving a spiritual 
epiphany that will fuel you for months. 






the power to be reborn. It is your birthright 
to reanimate dreams and feelings and expe- 
riences that have expired, and make them 
live again in new forms. Your sacred totem is 
the mythical phoenix, which burns itself in a 
fire of its own creation and then regenerates 
itself from the ashes. Now here’s the big news 
headline, Scorpio: I have rarely seen you in 
possession of more skill to perform these 
rites than you have right now. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Octavio 
Paz spoke to a lover in his poem "Counterparts": 
7n my body you search the mountain for the 
sun buried in its forest In your body I search 
for the boat adrift in the middle of the night." 
What have you searched for in the bodies of 
your lovers, Sagittarius? What mysteries and 
riddles have you explored while immersed in 
their depths? How has making love helped 
you to better understand the meaning of life? 
I invite you to ruminate on these uncanny joys. 
Remember the breakthroughs that have come 
your way thanks to sex. Exult in the spiritual 
education you have received through your 
dealings with lust and sensuality. And then go 
out and stir up some fresh epiphanies. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Do you 
know what minced oaths are? They're rarely 
used anymore. If you went back a hundred 
years, though, you’d hear them regularly. 
They were sanitized swear words, basically; 
peculiar exclamations that would allow 
people the emotional release of profanities 
without causing a ruckus among those who 
were listening. "Bejabbers!” was one. So were 
"thunderation! and "dad-blast!" and "consam!" 
Here’s one of my favorite minced oaths: "By St. 
Boogar and the saints at the backside door of 
purgatory!" I bring this up, Capricorn, because 
I suspect it'll be a minced oath kind of week 
for you. What I mean is: You’ll have every right 
to get riled up. and you should express your 
feelings, but not in ways that create problems 
for you. 

AQUARIUS Uan. 20-Feb. 18): There's only 
one correct way to spell the English word 
"beauty." But that wasn't true centuries ago. 
Before the advent ofthe printing press, ortho- 
graphic anarchy prevailed for many words. 
Some of beauty's variations included bewte. 

beaultye. I bring this up, Aquarius, because I 
think it would be fun and healthy for you to 
take a respite from having to slavishly obey 
standardized rules. I'm talking about not just 
those that apply to spelling, but others, too. 
See what you can get away with. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): In the last 
chapter of Fyodor Dostoevsky's novel The 
Brothers Karamazov, the lead character 
says the following: "There is nothing nobler, 
stronger, healthier, and more helpful in life 
than a good remembrance, particularly a 
remembrance from childhood. A beautiful, 
holy memory preserved from childhood can 
be the single most important thing In our de- 
velopment." I bring this up, Pisces, so as to get 
you in the right frame of mind for this weeks 
featured activity: remembrance. One of the 
greatest gifts you can give yourself is to remi- 
nisce about the old days and the old ways. To 
do so will enhance your physical health and 
purify your emotional hygiene. 
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VeAPatMh, 

I'm only 21, and I know being a virgin is not a big deal. 
I know I shouldn't be in a great big hurry to have sex. 
But the thing is, I think I want to. I'm really curious, 
not to mention horny. Sometimes I kind of want to 
get the whole virginity thing out of the way. I have 
fantasies all the time, and trying to satisfy myself 
just isn't cutting it. But other times. I know that if I 
just have sex with the first guy I meet, I may end up 
regretting it. Plus, if I do end up going to bed with 
someone, I'd feel sort of nervous revealing that I'm a 
virgin. Please help. 



curious but confused 

DeohCbixtC, 

Being anxious to lose your virginity is completely 
natural — sex can be fun, exciting and empowering. 
That said, just because you're curious doesn't mean 
you have to rush. If you're patient, it will happen 
when the time is right. Keep in mind, having sex for 
the first time can be awkward, clumsy and emotional 
— you don't want to give it up to just anyone. 

The best-case scenario is having your cherry 
popped by a trusted friend or love interest with 
more sexual experience than you. He'll be able to 
educate you while being patient about your first- 
time fumbling. To that end, it's important for you 
to disclose your virgin status. Sex is best when 
both partners are open and honest. Plus, taking 
someone's V-card is kind of a big deal; he should 
have all the info before hopping into bed with you. 
And when the big moment arrives, use protection. 
You don't get a pass on sexually transmitted 
infections or unwanted pregnancies just because it's 
your first time. 

One last thing: You say "trying" to satisfy yourself 
isn't cutting it. Are you able to bring yourself 
to orgasm? If not. embark on a journey of self- 
exploration — I assure you, your first time with a 
partner will be much more satisfying if you can show 
him what gets you off. If going solo isn't working 
for you, go online and order one or two sex toys 
that appeal to you. Masturbation should be fun and 
exploratory — and it might help keep the urges at 
bay until you find the ideal partner. 
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Need advice? 

email me atmistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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